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A rather pretty outlook, is it not? 


The funny part about it is that the farther in- 
side you get, the better does the outlook ap- 
pear, that is, the more inside National informa- 
tion one acquires, the rosier does the sales out- 


look of this efficient beauty become. 


The No. 27 Latch which accompanies this set 
is unparalleled in appearance and sound cen- 





The No. 27 Latch has no 
complicated parts to 
get out of order 


struction, as it is only fit that 
it should be to match the rest 
of the set. 


Our direct to dealer prompt 
service adds the final touch 
that makes it a real top-notch 
proposition to handle. 


Write to us for further inside 
information and it will look 
still better to you. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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America—New King of Toyland 





By Roy F. SOULE 


HE United States of America is the 
T premier toy-making nation of the world. 
It has been for years, but like a giant 
whose muscles are as big as bellows and as 
strong as steel the truth is recognized only 
when a test topples the old king overboard and 
seats a new one on the throne. The king is dead. 
Long live the king. 

Old King Europe with ideas as dusty as his 
rotting castles, with toys as flimsy as his fleeted 
youth has taken the count and a new king popu- 
larly elected by the boys and girls of this great 
nation has grasped the sceptre and firmly estab- 
lished his title as “AMERICA—King of 'Toy- 
land.” 

The first edict of King America was a com- 
mand to all the toy-makers in his land to speed 
up. His second command was for toys that 
would stand up under the joy shocks of his play 
mad people. His third command was to crowd 
the production of toys that would teach, toys 
either that give healthy exercise or that lead 
little minds into paths of constructive influence. 

King America wanted to make the playroom 
of his people a pathway of inspiration for the 
greater accomplishments of life and the far- 
seeing monarch of Toyland touched a respon- 
sive chord. The toys created in this land of 
liberty in the past four years have been sturdy 
imitations of the tools of craftsmen, of the 
vehicles that have solved our transportation 
problems, of the machines that multiply the out- 
put of our man power. 

With ingenious American-made toys the boy 
of ten constructs and with miniature might op- 
erates a pile driver like daddy uses in dock con- 
struction. His playmate rigs a wireless and 
hurls a joyous and surprising message of love 


to his big brother down the bay. The little chap 
gives vent to his most violent desire to exer- 
cise all muscles as a unit on his Horsie Toddler, 
and the electrician’s child turns on the current 
that starts his toy electric train whirling down 
tracks that lead to the future, and the eight 
million dollars that used to cross the ocean an- 
nually to buy the jimcracks of the fallen king 
keeps circulating among the makers and mer- 
chants who tythe and are taxed here at home. 
It’s a great life if you don’t weaken, and 
Toyland is jubilant in the overwhelming vote of 
confidence just registered for the King. 


The King Interviewed 


WENT to interview him. I found him with 

a copy of Playthings in his hand, a smile on 

his face and a twinkle in his eye. He answered 
a hundred questions, and when I asked him how 
his vision had so pierced the future as to see 
four years ago this country the master toy- 
maker of the world, he handed me a pass and 
furnished a courier to lead me to Coney Island. 

“There,” he said, “you will find more toys for 
grown ups than have ever elsewhere been 
grouped in an amusement park. There you will 
see what I saw four years ago; there you will 
learn, feel, fit into an environment of toys; 
there you will know as I knew four year's ago, 
that the inventive genius of America once 
turned on toys for children would dominate the 
playrooms of the world.” 

We took the Brighton Beach elevated, and af- 
ter we had mingled successfully in the mad rush 
for seats, the courier glanced out the window 
and sighed a perfect signal of contentment. I 
always like to ride in this big toy he said. 

“Toy, toy?” I gasped! Say I had ridden the 
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Brighton “L” a thousand times, but never had 
I thought of it as a plaything. 
Sure enough it was a toy, a big and mighty 


“And long before that Converse was making toy horses 
Converse for the silver anniversary of the incorporation 
station 
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interesting one, and in the light of my com- 
panion’s suggestion. my mind coursed back over 
the span of country that separated us from 
Kansas City: There in a last winter’s window 
display in the Bunting Hardware Company | 
had seen an elevated railroad made from a 
sStructo set. Sure the Brighton elevated was a 
toy, one made in America years ago. Thirty 
minutes later it landed me at Coney Island. 
Master Toys for Grown-Ups 

E started for the Steeple Chase and ar- 

rived at the place where the wooden 
ponies with their malleable wheel hoofs stood 
waiting for their riders. There were eight 
ponies, and a dozen of us mounted them. They 
are the only horses known to mankind who 
make faster time with a beefy jockey than when 
carrying a featherweight. That race will 
linger in my memory until old Father Time 
rings for starters in the eternal race for the 
hereafter. On some of the curves I found my- 
self wondering if the wheels were riveted or 
bolted. A loose nut might easily have led to 
two of them. The down-hill shoots were thrill- 
ing and there wasn’t a chance for a steed to 
stumble. 

A full sized jockey from Jacksonville won the 
race. He carried a bride with him as excess 
baggage. She must have weighed two hundred 
and she sat on most of it. On the down-grade 
they gathered impetus that would have made a 
skyrocket seem slower than a moth miller buzz- 
ing a street lamp. 

I came in second, which speaks well for my 
boarding house. Imagine my surprize when I 
saw the new editor of the Bulletin come charg- 
ing in right behind me. 

“Hello, Roy! Some running stock,” was his 
greeting. 


in Winchendon.” This mammoth toy horse made by 
“Toy Town” stands by the Winchendon railroad 
to-day 
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“It made me dig up this picture of a 
toy Ferris wheel in an American 
hardware store” 


“Tt sure is, what does it remind you of?” 

“Well I’ll just tell you,” said Pete. “I saw 
a kid on a dapple gray wooden pony mounted 
on wheels the other day, and the way he was 
clipping it off was a caution.” 

I felt as happy as he looked. We started on, 
and as I looked back at the crowd in line wait- 
ing their turns I remembered that the Steeple 
Chase horse, American born, is nearly twenty 
years old. And long before that Converse was 
making the best hobby horses in the world over 
in Winchendon. Yes, we’ve been making 
mighty goods toys a long time. 

Ensnaring Folks in Pairs 
ATE sent us to the Ferris wheel. In the 
distance it looked like a huge cobweb. The 
spider of fun must have spun it to ensnare peo- 
ple in pairs. It was a rainy day Ferris wheel. 
Every box was a little shanty suspended by the 
ridge pole. Some of the things I saw 
strengthen the statement that for spooning pur- 
poses a Ferris wheel beats a park bench all hol- 
low. 

We went up and up and up. From the top 
we looked out across the Atlantic glistening in 
the sun. The hazy smoke of a tramp steamer 
smudged the sky-line. A big white fruit boat 
was in clear view, and half a dozen fishing boats 
with a barge dragging tug divided our closer 
attention with an attractive cuss who in the 
basket just ahead of us was hugging gurgles of 
delight out of a red headed girl. 

They were only 20 feet away, but a gulf of 
very deep atmosphere was between us. The 
Ferris wheel is a tantalizer any way you take it. 
Not that our neighbor needed help or signaled 
an S. O.8., but— 

Well, after we had gone up and down, in and 
out and a dozen times around the hub of that 
wheel, we piled out. In my note book I re- 
minded myself that the American-made Ferris 
wheel dates the other side of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and the folks who rode on them 
there no longer pass as spring chickens. 

I also made note to dig up a picture out of 
the files, one that shows a kid-made Ferr‘s 
wheel constructed from one of those American 
builder toys that appeal so powerfully to the 
American youngster. I was also reminded of 
the big drive made by the Supplee-Biddle Hard- 
ware Company on similar sets a couple of years 
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“It was fate that sent us to the 
Ferris wheel 






ago, the time they broke the country’s selling 
record in a cyclone ten-day drive. 

All told, the fact that we are a nation of toy 
builders was taking root. 

The Grandaddy of the Toy Elephant 
HEN we fell into the clutches of the hot 
dog man. Going to Coney without a hot 
dog lunch is like leaving Monte Carlo without 
playing at least one stack. 

As I stood at the curb with a mixture of 
grease and the yellowest kind of mustard trick- 
ling over my chin as the result of a bite more 
ambitious than polite, the elephant came along. 
He was a whopper, toes manicured white with 
a paint brush, trunk, head, bead eyes and every- 
thing. There were two kids on his back and the 
keeper offered to have him kneel and make me 
one of the party for a dime. The only reason I 
didn’t was because that ever moving trunk evi- 
denced altogether too much interest in the meal 
I wanted to munch myself. 

As he went swinging on down the street 1 
remembered the little old toy elephant that 
went to bed with my boy every night for two 
years. I paid two dollars for it before the war 
when elephants were down, but it was worth 
the price. 

I credited Coney Island with another toy. Old 
Jumbo wasn’t native born, but he’s a natural- 
ized citizen. 

Now there is certain timely advice gleaned 
from experience which I offer gratis to any one 
yielding to the impulse of the roller coaster. 
First take your coaster ride before your hot 
dogs. Some of those dips just naturally drop 
your stomach right out from under anything 
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you may have happened to eat and that loop the 
loop business will remind you of your I. C. M. 
A., your Utica, your Iowa, or any other accident 
insurance you may occasionally allow to lapse. 
On a percentage basis there isn’t much danger 
but you will come off with an unnatural pompa- 
dour and a loose heart bobbin unless you’re of a 
cast iron make up. 

It looks beautiful from the ground, but when 
you’re up on the sky-line hitting a sharp curve 
at a gait that would put a traffic cop’s whistle to 
work on the ground—when the swaying, creak- 
ing plunging vehicle to which you have so trust- 
ingly confided the father of your children, and 
the husband of your wife, when the wind cre- 
ated by your speed is whistling in your ears at 
an eighty-mile-an-hour clip, then that blamed 
coaster framework looks frail to a flimsy degree. 
Then you pray to the God who looks out for 
fools and children to give you one more chance. 

When you take that loop-the-loop your collar 
button busts, and in a second of appalling alarm 
you are certain it’s something more vital. Yes, 
I’m sure I would have enjoyed the roller coaster 
in the days of my childhood, but now—well, it’s 
an indicator of age and I bow to the show-down. 

I never was more grateful than when we 
struck the level glide of the home stretch, where 
in memory I beheld again the roller coaster |! 
saw Maurice O’Neil’s kids building down in 
Henderson, N. C. They had an erector and were 
building a reproduction of this king of grown- 
up toys that has amused the American public 
since Chicago’s White City was a village. 


“It looks beautiful from the ground, but-—”’ 
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“The original and its toy kiddie” 


The Choo Choo Toy 
AY, did you ever ride on a train piloted by an 
engineer half as big as his engine? Did you 
ever feel the thrill of a whistle two octaves high- 
er than a cornet? Did you ever double with de- 
light at the sharp clang of a baby bell on cross- 
ings? If not you have my sympathy, because 
you have missed the greatest train trip of the 
age. 

The King’s courier flashed our passes and we 
stepped into gondola cars delightfully different 
from those used on the B. & ©. Most of the pas- 
sengers were youthful and no trunk line was 
ever greeted on completion day more wildly 
than the kids greet the Coney Island juvenile 
express every day. 

As we rolled out onto the main line past a 
score of other wonder toys my thoughts were 
with the makers of toy trains. I have seen them 
in the window displays of a thousand hardware 
stores. Their track mileage would cross the con- 
tinent a score of times. The train period pre- 
dominates for a spell in every boy’s life. No toy 
stock is complete without them. It’s natural. 
Railroads were born here in the United States 
and without fear of contradiction, we can claim 
the full fledged origin of this toy. 

And then we went up in the air. The toy to 
which we entrusted ourselves was made of 
structural steel. A tower capped with a re- 
volving top from which cars were suspended by 
heavy steel cables. We piled in and the power 
was turned on. As the top of that tower began 
to revolve our cable-strung cars began to swing 
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also, and with every increase of speed we sailed 
farther from old mother earth. 

My thoughts were a jumble of centrifugal 
force and gravity. The earth became a blur, and 
I felt effects supposed to have been forgotten 
since July first. 

Later in the day I saw another wind splitter 
of similar design, but with cars constructed in 














Where Coney Island 
links up with 
Toyland 











I coupled this experience up to 
those popular toy airplanes, the kind 
that really fly—the “Ideal” kind, 
American made. Sure we were oper- 
ating airplanes before Europe ever 
thought of them and now we are 
satisfying the clamor of youth that 
will not play with toys apparently 
designed for simple minded children. 


The Toy Speed Boat 
ND then we climbed again. Most of the 


the form of airplanes, but my aviation aspira- speed you get at Coney comes after you 
tions had been thoroughly satisfied. have been hoisted by machinery, or by shanks’ 
“On a train: with an engineer bigger than his engine” 
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“Later I 
saw another 
wind-splitter, but—”’ 


“On a pair of flat-hoof pads” 


‘TCH 


mare. This time we piled into a boat. It was 
built for jumping and slid down a long water- 
way incline into a lake. 

Miss Detroit the 3rd, with her 58 miles an 
hour, is a barge beside that vessel of the chutes. 
It started slowly, but gathered speed quicker 
than I did the day I unsuccessfully endeavored 
to hive a swarm of bees. When we hit the lake 
we were fairly sailing, and the way we jumped 
from wave to wave would have turned a hooked 
tarpon green with envy. On the seat beside me 
was a kid of seventy. He was a banker from 
Toledo, seventy summers young and still play- 
ing with American-made toys, and through my 
toy-tuned mind ran thoughts of a vacation toy 
carrier I had seen in a store not long before. A 
light suit case filled with beach toys from sail- 
ing ship to Sandy Andy. Yes, King America, by 
the simplest sort of mechanics, arrived at the 
conclusion that we were a nation of toy makers. 

With steps strangely sailor-like I swaggered 
across the street to have my feet placed on a 
pair of flat-hoof pads that connected to a trolley. 
Instinctively I placed my hands on my knees 
and yelled “let her go.” They did, and more 
muscles grown flabby at desk work endeavored 
to automatically answer the dictates of a kid for 
the day. 

As I stepped off that electric skating rink 
there were kinks in my anatomy, kinks that 
wouldn’t- come out and I leaned helplessly 
against the corner post that separated a merry- 
go-round from a Wild West show in a frantic 
endeavor to collect my thoughts. 

Whiz—zip—bluey, a boy on a pair of Ameri- 
can made roller skates glided around the corner 
of an automobile truck, dodged a push cart ice 
cream vender, jumped the curb and swung up 
beside me. 

Yes, the grown-up toy and the real one were 
related, good sellers, but a little strenuous for 
a fellow whose joints are growing stiff. 
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The speed boat and seashore toys 


In Quick Succession 


DONNED a bathing suit and like a greased 

eel slid a copper coated plank into the plunge. 
I stood at the foot of the human pool table and 
watched a bunch of squealing girls advertising 
silk hosiery as they came down the skids. 


I mounted a rocking mule as cantankerous as 
the democratic party. I grasped a pair of han- 
dles on either side of a metal wheel and on a 
wire cable rolled through space. With a shiver 
of fear I ventured into the goblin’s den, and I 
left with keener appreciation of the barker on 
the sidewalk. 

Then I ventured into the Virginia reel. All 
the grace of the stately dance of our forefathers 
has been eliminated and in its place the violent 
whirls of a round wagon have been substituted. 
It’s violent, emphatically so, this libelously 
named toy that proves so popular at the great 
Atlantic playground. 

1 tried to lie upright on a circular bow] bigger 
than the chopping bowl of old Mother Goose. I 
crawled up the rope an attendant tossed to me 
with a feeling keenly akin to a corkscrew. 






“He presented me 
with a big -eyed 
doll” 
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Ts America—King of Toyland! 

RODE behind the golden goose and 

threw forty balls at the nigger babies. 
Out of the kindness of his heart the con- 
cession man finally presented me with a 
big-eyed baby doll, and in the twilight in 
front of the blazing signs of Luna Park I 
pledged my allegiance to “America, King of 
Toyland.” 


Even the tin Lizzie we chartered for the 


home trip was a toy. Structo makes mil- 
lions of them. I’m sore in every joint as If 
dictate this story. 

Every aching muscle is an evidence of the 
attraction of American-made toys. I’m sold 
on the subject. I can go no place. I can do 


“Then I ventured into the Virginia Reel” 
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nothing, that I am not in direct contact with 
an accomplishment reproduced by our toy- 
makers. 

The day of the hand-made toy laboriously 
produced by European peasants has passed. 
Machine made toys in tune with the progress 
of the age is the order of the day. American 
manufacturers of toys are reproducing the tri- 
umphs of American accomplishments. 


“T crawled up with the 





All hail King America and the knights of 
toyland who by progressive production have 
made the playroom a juvenile industry admir- 
ably patterned after the biggest things of the 
age. 

It’s no wonder hardware stores are handling 
toys. Good merchants can put their hearts into 
the distribution of the toys that are distinctly 
American. 


rope he threw me” 
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Harvesting the Fall Paint Profits 
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Paint exhibit of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. at Illinc’s Retail Hardware Convention, which could be 
adapted to any retail store 


The Soil Has Had a Two-Year Rest and Is Billed for a Bumper Yield— 
Quality, Service and Fair Prices Are Your Tools—Pride and Satis- 
faction Are Your Allies and a Fair Profit Is Your Just 
Reward—Let’s Go 


By LLEW S. SOULE 


HEN a farmer wants to get a bumper crop 
W there are two methods open to him. He 
ean either apply a goodly amount of fer- 
tilizer, or he can let the ground rest for a season, 
plowing under a natural growth of weeds. If he 
pursues the latter policy he is more than ever bound 
to get a real crop, because he must pay for the sum- 
mer vacation of his field. Naturally he gets busy 
and cultivates the new crop when it is finally 
planted, and harvests it with the least degree of 
waste. 

But I suppose you are wondering what this bit of 
farm philosophy has to do with the retail sale of 
paints and varnishes. The field which produces 
paint sales is, from a trade standpoint, practically 
the same as that which yields the farmer a crop of 
wheat or corn. To get a large yield of sales it must 
be enriched and cultivated. During the past year, 
or possibly two, the paint field has been enriched in 
two ways. 

First, it has lain practically idle and has been 
fertilized by the weeds of neglect and decay. Second, 
it has been greatly enriched by high wages, salaries, 
profits and farm produce returns. It has been 
planted almost without our knowledge or to-opera- 
tion. We have cultivated it through the summer to 
the best of our ability, and now it is ready for 
harvest. 

Talk about a “Bumper Crop!” There never was 
a better one in prospect, if we only oil up our har- 
vesting machinery and get busy before the rains 
and snows put an end to the gleaming season. 


Three Sides to the Paint Merchandising Problem 


HE successful merchandising of paint rests on 
a triangular foundation, the three sides of 
which are quality, service and fair profit. Quality is 


the first consideration, as no amount of service can 
make a poor quality of paint give ultimate satisfac- 
tion to the user. There is hardly such a thing as a 
fair price for a poor paint, because the consumer 
loses, no matter what the cost may be. He not only 
loses the cost of the paint, but the cost of applica- 
tion, which is an important item these days. He 
also loses the protection which a good paint would 
afford his buildings, and faces an increased cost in 
applying good paint over a surface spoiled by the 
application of a poor coat. 

Don’t ever get the idea in your head that you can 
build a successful paint business on a foundation 
of cheap paint. You can no more do it than you can 
build up a profitable tool business through sales of 
inferior tools. 

Pin your faith to one good honest line of paints 
and stay with it. You owe that much to yourself as 
well as your trade. 

Service comes next in building a successful paint 
trade, and the word service covers a multitude of 
things. The first item of service on your list should 
be that accorded the buying public through the 
carrying of adequate stocks. By that I don’t mean 
the carrying of hundreds of shades and colors, Dut 
rather the planning to always have in“stock suffi- 
cient of the staple colors to complete several good 
jobs. Not long ago, the writer was in a Western 
hardware stcre where the proprietor was forced to 
turn down three consecutive paint sales, simply be- 
cause he did not have enough of the specified colors 
to put over the jobs. 

Courteous treatment is part of your service, and 
should be insisted upon. Spend all the time that 
may be necessary to make a sale of even so small an 
item as a half-pint can of varnish stain. Explain 
the proper use, the necessity of careful mixing, the 
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Window trimmed by A. Ruhling for the Birchwood 
Hardware Co., Chicago. A good fall window 


correct method of thinning and applying, and the 
best brush to use. Careful selling of the smaller 
items is a service that will invariably please the 
customer and hold him to your store. It also insures 
his doing a fairly creditable paint job, which in- 
duces him to parade it before his neighbors, leading 
them to try out similar paint experiments. - 

When once a customer is thoroughly interested in 
the work, he tries his hand at beautifying other 
parts of his home, and seldom quits until the house 
and its contents are treated to new coats of paint 
or varnish. Many 10-gallon sales of house paint 
can be directly traced to a well-sold half-pint can of 
varnish stain. 

I am not going to harp on the Fair-Price side of 
the triangle. You are entitled to a legitimate 
profit, figured on your initial cost and your cost 
of doing business. If you ask less, you are either 
careless or foolish; if you ask more, you are a 
profiteer. 

Selling from the Insurance Angle 


NE of the best arguments to be applied in the 
selling of mixed paints is that the application 

of good quality paint properly applied is a matter 
of insurance. This argument is particularly good 
this year, because the costs of erecting new build- 
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ings is abnormally high. Your customer knows 
that it will cost him nearly twice his original cost 
to replace a building: erected three or four years 
ago. It is easy to convince him that it is cheaper to 
preserve the old building than to build a new one. 
The hot weather of the summer months has started 
the old paint applied in 1916 and 1917 and before to 
peeling. With the advent of the fall rains the 
moisture will get under the paint and start decay. 
New paint of good quality, properly applied, will 
stop the decay and prolong the life of the building. 

Therefore painting is a form of insurance, be- 
cause it insures against decay and consequent high 
costs of replacement. 

Naturally this argument is for the home owner, 
who should be your sales goal rather than the 
master painter. By this I don’t wish to intimate 
that you should fail to cultivate the painter, but the 
large volume of trade, particularly in the small and 
medium size towns comes from the owners of the 
buildings to be painted. Your ammunition there- 
fore should be directed principally toward the man 
who pays for the paint. 


Thorough Knowledge of Paints Is Essential 


7 can hardly expect to build up a prosperous 

paint business unless you have a thorough 
ground knowledge of paints in general, and your 
stock lines in particular. One of the first things 
for the hardware dealer in the paint game to do is 
to get the actual facts in regard to the covering 
and lasting qualities of his paint, as compared to 
white lead and oil, or other lines of paint. This 
information will be furnished you by the manu- 
facturers, but it is sometimes good policy to make 
your own tests. Get a regular painter to do the 
actual work in your store and under your personal 
supervision. Take a certain quantity of your best 
mixed paint, and an equal quantity of the best white 
lead mixed in pure linseed oil, or other paints. Have 
this applied to a surface so that it will cover 
properly. In this manner you will have an actual! 
demonstration of the covering capacity in square 
feet, of the various paints. 

The local painter will naturally do his utmost to 
favor the white lead and oil mixture, and close per- 
sonal supervision is necessary to insure a fair test. 
The best mixed goods will generally win by a mar- 
gin of fully 25 per cent. 


A corner in the paint department of Edwards & Chamberlin, Kalamazoo, Mich. Note the rack for color cards, ete. 
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Another view of the Edwards & Chamberl'n paint department, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


A wearing test can be made with the surfaces 
painted, but the results are more a matter of the 
future. Meanwhile you can use the lasting-quality 
data of the paint makers. From the test described 
you can figure the costs to cover varying surfaces 
and thus prove the ultimate economy of mixed 
paints. Get the formulas of the paints you carry 
and the reasons for the various ingredients and 
their proportions. Also learn the proper paints for 
all uses. This information can be obtained from 
the makers, and will enable you to talk paint intelli- 
gently and to render the service you owe the pur- 


chaser. 
You Must Advertise to Get Real Paint Sales 


A® in the case of practically every other line of 
merchandise, the dealer must use some form of 
advertising if he expects to get the maximum 
amount of sales. This advertising can take the 
form of circulars, form letters, postal cards, in- 
terior and window displays and the proper distribu- 
tion of the literature sent him by the paint manu- 
facturers. A mailing list is the first essential and 
then a carefully compiled prospect list. 

The delivery man can be of great help in building 
up the prospect list, and should be furnished with 
forms on which to note information in regard to 
houses and other buildings which require painting. 
In addition all transfers of real estate and all per- 
mits for new buildings should be carefully watched 
and the owners or builders approached on the paint 
question. 

In sending out circulars or form letters pay par- 
ticular attention to arguments on quality, covering 
capacity, insurance and the high cost of building 
replacement, and you need not fear results. Square 
feet are of more importance than prices under 
present conditions. 


Sell Gcod Brushes to Insure Future Paint Sales 
OO many dealers do not pay enough attention 
to the importance of the brush used by the cus- 
tomer in applying the paint sold. The sale of a 
good brush is always a prime factor in a paint sale. 
The paint may be of the best quality, but a poor 
brush may ruin the job and prevent further sales. 
Always ask the paint customer: “Have you 2 
good brush?” Then proceed to tell him the proper 
type of brush for the work contemplated, showing 
him samples of your best kinds. When the sale is 
made, explain to him carefully how t care for the 
brush, so that it will be in good condition for 
further work. Often the mere possession of a 
good brush is an incentive to a customer to pur- 
chase paint. Also the fact that you have taken 
pains to advise him in regards to its care, shows 
him that you have an interest in him outside of that 
created by his money. It makes him a repeater, 
and repeat orders carry the velvet of the paint 
business. 


Hints from Hustlers 


FE VERY dealer who makes a careful study of the 

paint question, and goes out after the paint 
business of his community, gradually learns systems 
and methods which make his work easier and his 
profits more sure. Below are a few hints from 
men in the trade who have made more tlfan ordi- 
nary success in selling paints. 

Do not attempt to carry too many colors and 
shades of paint in stock, and be sure to carry suf- 
ficient amounts of the colors stocked to fill any 
reasonable demand. In house paints it is folly to 
handle over 32 colors and shades and four colors 
for barn and roof paints is sufficient. 

Move your paint department to the front of the 
store during the fall selling season, and use your 
show windows regularly. Have a paint window at 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Hardware Manu- 
facturer and Com- 
munity Unite in 
Big Centennial 
Jubilee 


OMPANY and com- 
C munity joined the 
last three days of 
August in Southington, 
Conn., in a remarkable 
observation of the one 
hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of the 
mechanics’ handtool and 
tinners’ machine business 
now conducted by the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
makers of the Pexto lines. 
The community planned 
and managed the three- 
day celebration; the Peck, 
Stow & Wilcox Co. financed 
it, largely. Not only did 
the home-coming feature 
of the event attract sev- 
L. H. Treadway eral hundred former 
Southington citizens back 
to the town from the far reaches of the country, but to 
it came large crowds from all over Connecticut, drawn 
there by the wide publicity given the occasion. 

While the citizens emphasized, in their conduct of 
the affair, the home-coming and the attendant formal 
welcome home to Southington soldiers, the company’s 
centenary was not lost sight of, particularly because 
the Pexto plant, which employs fully one-half of the 
male population of the town, is so much a part of the 
community’s life. 

The first day was given over to a great community 
basket picnic of the old-fashioned sort, held at Lake 
Compounce, a summer resort a few miles from South- 
ington. 

During the afternoon, Lyman H. Treadway of Cleve- 
land, president of the company, personally presented 
handsome gold or silver service badges to each of the 
86 employees of the company who have seen service 
with the plant for 25 years and upward. The 23 men 
who have been on the payroll for 40 years or more 
were given gold badges, each engraved with his name 
and period of service (five of them got badges showing 
that they have turned the fiftieth milestone in the com- 
pany’s service), and the remainder were given sterling 
silver badges similarly inscribed. All employees below 
25 years of service were given bronze medals, and, down 
to the four-year men, these were also engraved with 
their names and periods of service. 





Soldiers’ Monument Given by Company 


N the second day, Saturday, there was unveiled and 
dedicated on the village green an unique soldiers’ 
memorial, given to the village by the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Co. This monument is composed of a great 
granite pedestal, approximating in its proportions 5 ft. 
wide by 10 ft. high, and carrying on its four sides 
bronze plates, cast 3 x 4 ft., on which had been cast 
not only the names of the 425 men and women from 
Southington who answered the call to the colors in the 
Great World War, but the name of every soldier from 
Southington in the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, the Spanish-American War, 
and the Civil War. 
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A trio of Pexto pioneers 


So far as is known, there is no other soldiers’ memo- 
rial in the country which attempts to list the names 
of the soldiers a community has sent to all American 
wars. The monument, which cost around $10,000, was 
presented to the community by Gov. M. H. Holcomb 
of Connecticut, who is a director of Pexto. 

Saturday afternoon saw, also, a parade of the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors, .various military and fra- 
ternal units, and a very elaborate pageant, descriptive 
of Connecticut history and hardware manufacturing 
progress. In the parade were many striking floats 
representing some of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the Connecticut “hardware belt.” 

Other features of the celebration Saturday were the 
exhibition of historical tools, historical articles of fur- 
niture, and modern Pexto products in connection with 
a reception by officers and directors to Pexto stockhold- 
ers and the general public: 

Saturday evening, at the Hartford Club in Hart- 
ford, the officers and directors of the company gave a 
banquet to business associ&dtes and public men and lead- 
ers in hardware manufacturing circles. Mr. Treadway 
was toastmaster, and an incident of the banquet was the 
broaching, with wine brewed in 1819, the year that 
Seth Peck began business, of a toast anticipating an- 
other 100 years of manufacturing progress and pros- 
perity such as enjoyed by Pexto in the century just 
closing. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. is distributing to the 
trade a handsome illustrated de luxe brochure entitled 
“One Hundred Years of Progress,” which sets down 
briefly and entertainingly the history of the company 
since 1819. 

Besides Mr. Treadway, the officers of Pexto are L. E. 
Fichthorn, vice-president, and E. N. Walkley, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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after the mosquitoes 


Traymore or the 


Ahoy— 
Hardware 


Men 
OORK it over. 
Any way you take 


it Atlantic City is a 
great resort. 


There are many rea- 
sons. 


This is one of them. 


For something just 
short of a century hard- 
ware wholesalers have 
been mingling with the 
manufacturers on the 
big board walk. 


They always wait un- 
til October. This year 
the week is that of Octo- 
ber 15th, after all sand 
flies have shifted south— 


have folded their sizzling 
wings and put their bor- 
ing apparatus in the tool 
house for another sea- 
son—when the air is cool, 
the wind bracing and the 
old Atlantic co-operates 
with willing hardware 
men to doa heap of work 
and a world of play in 
one week. . 


Of course there are 
other attractions—the shape and 
form varies in perfect accord with 
King Inclination. 


And then—there are business 
meetings. The eggs that make 
next year’s hardware chickens are 
hatched in October. Wire the 
Marlborough- 
Blenheim for vour reservations. 
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Contact is the progressive busi- 
ness man’s best Insurance Bolicy. 
Rub shoulders; there won’t be a 
cold one at the big Atlantic City 
meet. 


Show this to the wife and she will 
be one of the 800 ladies for whom 
the entertainment committee is 
planning. 








Little Adventures in Hardware Shopping 


Monkeying with Wrenches 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Successful Merchant and Authority on Store Practise 


it. You have heard people say in an art gallery, 

“I don’t know anything about art but I know 
what I like.’’ Well, that’s me on wrenches. I do 
know when a wrench suits me and I like to have 
more than just one great big pipe wrench around 
the garage. 

Some folks say a good mechanic can do his work 
with mighty few tools. I suppose he would get 
along with one wrench. I like to have several sizes. 
I am not a mechanic. The nearest I come to being 
one is when friend wife hands me the hammer and 
tells me to fix the stove. 

The other day I wanted to tighten up some nuts 
on the car and the two wrenches in the tool kit 
wouldn’t do it. They wouldn’t reach the spot with- 
out taking the car apart. But I could see that a 
wrench of different shape would slip in there and 
grab that nut easy enough. So when I went down 
town I stopped in Greene’s Hardware to see if I 
could get the wrench I wanted. 

“Let’s see your monkey wrenches,” I said. 

“What kind do you want?” asked the man behind 
the counter, as he went on running through a card 
index looking for something. 

“Why, I can’t describe it exactly,” I said. “I 
want it with a kind of long, slimmish handle and an 
adjustment thing in the end where the jaws are. 
I could teli if I saw it.” 

“You want an adjustable wrench,” said the man. 

“T don’t care what the name on the box is,” I re- 
plied, a little peevishly, I am afraid. “I know what 
kind of a place I want to use it in and if you wil: 
show me the wrenches I’ll soon pick one out.” 

He went on to finish up his inspection of the card 
index but he remarked, “I thought at first you 
meant a monkey wrench and I wanted to know just 
what wrenches to show you. I’ll get the adjustable 
wrenches. Do you know the size you want?” 


“No, I don’t,” I said curtly. 


I DON’T know anything about wrenches. I admit 





Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1919. 
Editor Hardware Age: 
E have noted with considerable interest 
your article regarding “Dick” Shapleigh 
and the Toy Game as printed in the August 14 
issue of Hardware Age. 

We make a line of toys, and we believe there 
is a big field for both the hardware retailer 
and the hardware jobber in selling toys. 

We know that Hardware Age, by boosting 
toy selling by hardware men, will do important 
work in stimulating the hardware jobber and 
retailer to purchase toys through the correct 
channel. Yours very truly, 

T. M. GALLAVIN, 


E. C. Stearns & Co. 











I Finally Got Mad 


‘PRE man—you notice I don’t call him a sales- 

man—finally shrugged his shoulders a little 
and proceeded to fish out a few wrenches. I don’t 
know whether he wanted to be contrary or not, but 
he certainly got out all the. wrenches they had in 
stock that were as far as possible from the kind I 
wanted. He paid little attention to what I said and 
I finally got mad and said, “You haven’t got what 
I want,” and I beat it. 

i was foolish, wasn’t I? He probably had my 
kind of a wrench there if I had been patient. 

But it gets my goat to have a man act as if I 
didn’t know anything about his line of goods and 
to have him try to make a fool of me. Suppose it 
was an “Adjustable wrench” I wanted instead of a 
monkey wrench. i don’t know anything about 
that. I’m old fashioned and any wrench that ad- 
justs is a monkey wrench to me. 

That’s the way I was brought up. 

I have had salesmen in stores correct me when i 
asked for something by the wrong name, and do it 
so nicely I didn’t know it was being done, and : 
have had them do it the way that chap did. 

Why didn’t he get out the goods and call them 
monkey wrenches and then while he was showing 
them to me, explain, just in a casual way, that some 
of them were called adjustable wrenches. 

i dropped into the next hardware store I saw 
and there was one salesman in sight and four cus- 
tomers standing around. He was trying to sell a 
wheel cultivator to a farmer and it was a slow job, 
and in the meantime the other customers were wait- 
ing without getting any attention. I could see an- 
other man, salesman or something, back in the 
office talking with somebody, perhaps a bookkeeper, 
and they seemed to be arguing over some account, 
but that did not help any of us who were waiting 
for service. 


Money Slipping Away 


A NOTHER customer came in behind me. The 
chance looked about as good as it does in the 
barber shop on Saturday night. I walked along to 
try and break up the argument back in the office 
and show the men there that there was money slip- 
ping away from them out in front, but they were 
so hard at it there that they paid no attention to 
my approach and I concluded not to butt in. I 
started back. The salesman who was explaining the 
wheel cultivator was plainly worried and his fre- 
quent glances at the rest of us showed that he 
would have liked to do something for us, but the 
old farmer just wouldn’t say “yes” or “no” and 
the deal hung fire and he didn’t quite dare leave it. 

Pretty soon another man came in who belonged 
in the store, and he was evidently just back from 
lunch. He came in deliberately, looking at his 
watch and chewing a toothpick. He walked back 
to the office, hung up his hat and listened a few 
minutes to the argument going on, offered a few 
words and then walked out in front. The customer 
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apparently first on the waiting list approached him 
and soon the two went off together into a back 
room. 

I was discouraged and left. If the office argu- 
ment had ceased, or if somebody had encouraged 
me to remain, had given me a word of greeting or 


said I would be waited on soon, I would have stayed. Fe 


I left more because I was sore than because I did 
not want to wait. i don’t offer to excuse my being 
quick tempered, but I want to say that if I am, I am 
not the only one, and quick tempered folks’ money 
is just as good as anybody’s. 

When the force of a store is busy, when it is 
trying to give the customers service, i am as pa- 
tient as anyone, but when they let customers wait 
without paying any attention to them, or when they 
let their own affairs keep the customers’ affairs 
waiting, I confess I do get hot and leave. 

I don’t know whether that. store had wrenches 
like I wanted or not and I don’t care. I didn’t wait 
to see. I thought I knew a store where I could get 
service because I had ended by going there on some 
other occasions when I was not given fancy enough 
treatment elsewhere to please me. 

“Joe,” I said, walking in the side door of the 
little side-street store run by Joe Waterman, “Show 
me your monkey wrenches. I don’t care whether 
you call them adjustable wrenches or what the 
name is. I want a wrench.” 


A Silent Salesman Did It 


OE led me to a place where there was a big dis- 
/ play board of wrenches and pointed out the fact 
that each wrench was priced. Then he excused 
himself, saying, “I’ll be back in a minute. I was 
just waiting on a farmer who is out in front in his 
automobile.” 

When he got around to me I asked, “Joe, don’t 
any of the other hardware stores have these sample 
boards or whatever you call them, with wrenches 
on?” 

“T guess most of them have something of that 
sort. Several manufacturers put out such boards 
for dealers’ use,” he replied. 

There you are! The busy store where I couldn’t 
get waited on could have served me in one of two 
wavs. It could have had its stock of wrenches in- 
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Mr. Farrington never had 
any trouble getting the 
right wrench and real 
salesmanship in the acces- 
sory department of this 
hustling Hazleton, Pa., 
store of Jere Woodring & 
Co. 





dicated in some plain way so that when I was look- 
ing around for them, I would have seen them and 
found the sample board and I would practically 
have sold myself. Or if the stock was not plainly to 
be seen, an inquiry from a busy clerk just to find 
out what i wanted, would have made it easy to send 
me to look at the sample wrenches while customers 
ahead of me were taken care of. 

The advantage Joe Waterman had was not in 
stock, not in location, not in store. The other two 
had it all over him in those matters. But he had the 
sense to get me interested in looking at what I 
wanted and feeling good about it while he went on 
and finished what he was doing when I entered. 

Oh, well, I know the answer. Joe is the proprie- 
tor of his little store and he is anxious to hold 
trade and to make sales. In the other cases, I was 
doing business with employes who didn’t seem to 
care greatly about anything but putting in their 
time, and if they felt grouchy, taking *it out in 
keeping customers waiting or in irritating them by 
contrary methods. 

One thing is certain, none of those employees will 
make a good proprietor until there is a change in 
methods and an anxiety to make good and make 
sales. 

Clerks who won’t work any more than they have 
to, make proprietors who never have to work much 
because they never have much to do. 
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Taylor Back from the Far East 


EORGE F. TAYLOR, manager of the Corbin Cab- 

inet Lock Company, New York, and for three years 
the genial president of the Hardware Club of New 
York, has returned from a Trans-Pacific business trip 
begun Feb. 19. 

There were four in the party, consisting of Mr. 
Taylor, Henry T. Seymour, vice-president of Dodge & 
Seymour, Ltd., New York, long in foreign trade, accom- 
panied by Mr. Seymour’s young daughter and her school 
chum. 

Sailing from Vancouver, they reached Yokohama 
March 11, visiting also Tokio and Nikko, the latter 
being, in Mr. Taylor’s opinion, the most beautiful spot 
in Japan, where are the wonderful Buddhist temples. 
The next most attractive place to them was Miya- 
noshita, in the mountains. 

Mr. Taylor says that 
because of the armistice 
in November and a firm 
belief in lower prices, for 
both merchandise and in 
freight rates, there was 
unanimity among Japan- 
ese merchants in repudiat- 
ing contracts, refusing to 
receive shipments and de- 
clining to pay drafts on 
presentation, with an 
almost unanimous prac- 
tice of canceling obliga- 
tions already incurred, re- 
gardless of loss to anyone 
else. There have been 
many losses to American 
manufacturers and mer- 
chants because of these methods. Mr. Taylor did not 
meet any American travelers doing business in Japan 
without hearing hard-luck stories. His belief is that 
American manufacturers in the future will take fewer 
chances and give less latitude in credit. That in doing 
business they will arrange to get payment against doc- 
uments on, say, an irrevocable letter of credit; in other 
words, something that cannot be yanked back, and with 
no strings to it. 

The next port was Kobe, founded in 1868, a very 
busy port of call for all shipping, in and out, whether 
for China, the U. S. A., the Straits Settlements, Aus- 
tralasia or elsewhere. The harbor is fine and this 
place is a center for Japanese matting and crex rugs, 
much of which product comes to the United States. 
There is also a vast amount of crockery shipped out 
of Kobe coming down from Nagoya, which is the 
center of the pottery industry. 

From Kobe they went to Shimonoseki, also in Japan, 
only three or four hours distant. They took a steamer 





George F. Taylor 


to Fusan, in Korea, the latter renamed by the Japanese | 


Chosen. At Fusan they experienced the most com- 
fortable travel found in the East. The railway cars 
were all American built and the track of standard 
American gauge. The Japanese roads are narrow- 
gauge which naturally makes a considerable difference 
in the width of the cars. From this point they rode all 
day to Seoul, the capital of Korea, over a not very 
interesting route, which Mr. Taylor thinks will hardly 
pay the average American to take unless for adequate 
reasons, 

Their next point was Mukden, Manchuria. That city, 
Mr. Taylor says, is the most cosmopolitan in China, 
where are found many nationalities. including Mon- 
golians, Japanese, Russians, Tartars, Hindus, Thibetans 
and others, with a less proportion of Europeans or the 
more distant peoples. 

Then they took a 24-hr. ride to Pekin. Although 
Pekin is a fine city, there is comparatively little busi- 
ness there. It is distinctively a Chinese center. This 
territory is supplied from Tientsin and Shanghai. 

Then they took the train to Tientsin and Shanghai. 
Tientsin is the business distributing point for northern 
China, embracing all lines of goods. It is also a cele- 
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brated fur market to which is brought pelts and furs 
from Mongolia and Western Siberia and other fur- 
producing sections in Asia. 5 

Their next trip was one of 1100 miles or so to 
Shanghai, which is the real gateway of China and the 
most important business center. 

From there they sailed for Manila. The native Fili- 
pinos and other people of standing, and especially busi- 
ness men, do not want the U. 8S. A. to abandon the 
Philippines. They are and long have been greatly 
pleased with the competent American methods of fair 
play and the fact that they have always had a square 
deal. The politicians seek power but substantial resi- 
dents are satisfied with American rule. 

Manila is a thriving market for hemp fiber, sugar, 
copra (the dried meat of a cocoanut), tobacco, cigars 
and cheroots, soya beans and other products. 

The party left Manila, stopping in turn at Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu and arriv- 
ing in San Francisco July 18. 


Congratulations, Pete! 


_ is R. A. Peterson, who has just taken the edi- 
torship of the National Hardware Bulletin at 
Argos, Indiana. 

The nickname of this be- 
loved hardware hustler is 
“Pete.” 

We first met him in a big 
retail hardware store in 
Memphis, Tenn., where he 
was in charge of the build- 
ers’ hardware department. 
HARDWARE AGE liked his 
gait well enough to hire 
him, and in the four years 
he was in our employ, in 
charge of our Chicago office, 
early opinions of his ability 
were amply confirmed. 

It was with sincere regret 
that we lost Pete. He went 
to a chain of retail hard- 
ware stores in Indiana as 
general manager. We vis- 
ited those stores, they were 
splendid examples of mod- 
ern hardware merchandis- 
ing, brimful of fine ideas 
and manned by selling 
forces hand-trained by our 
: old editor. 

Then the war ripped into the personnel of his chain 
of stores and the same. force somewhat crippled their 
capital. Mr. Peterson became assistant secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. His work 
in Wisconsin has been startingly successful. To read 
one of the bulletins that post Wisconsin hardware mer- 
chants on the evils that threaten their business is to 
know Pete. His pen is full of pep, liberally inter- 
spersed with humorous sarcasm, He makes. himself 
clearly understood with simple words. He has had 
a few rather reckless manufacturers on the griddle 
recently, and the hot fat flew while the fire was on. 

As editor of the Bulletin his field of endeavor is 
greatly increased and his opportunity to help in the 
development of the retail hardware stores is greatly 
enhanced. 

We predict the success of the new editor-in-chief and 
congratulate the owners of the Bulletin on their 
selection. 





R. A. Peterson 


Philadelphia Association Meeting 


TT? regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Hardware Association was held in the rooms of the 
association at the Parkway Building, Broad and Cherry 
Streets, Wednesday evening, Sept. 3, and was devoted 
to the returned members of the association who have 
recently been discharged from the army and to opening 
the fall campaign to secure 750 new members for the 
association. 

T. C. Wimer, chairman of the committee of twenty- 
five to secure new members, announced that the cam- 
paign to be conducted by his committee will commence 
at once. Refreshments were served after the business 
of the meeting was concluded. 

_ The president of the association, H. D. Kaiser, pre- 
sided. Among the speakers of the evening were Capt. 
S. R. English, Lieut. James M. Rose, Lieut. John M. 
Rose, and Sergt. William O’Brien. 
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Some Big Railroad and Labor Problems 


Senate Committee Reports Elaborate Measure for Governmental Supervision 
of Interstate Transportation—Roads to Be Returned to Owners— 
Strikes to Be Prohibited—National Conference in October 
to Consider Labor Situation—Uncle Sam a 
High Priced Manufacturer 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 8, 1919. 


HOUGH rejecting with scant ceremony the 
T Plumb bill for railroad control, evolved by 

the brotherhood chiefs, the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, after several months of 
careful deliberation, has reported a measure for 
the control and operation of interstate railways 
which is far and away the most complicated legis- 
lative proposition ever brought forward for the 
solution of the grave transportation problem now 
confronting the country. That this extraordinary 
measure must run the gauntlet of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, both in committee 
and on the floor, is all the assurance that need be 
given that it will be amended in many important 
particulars, and if finally enacted it is more than 
likely that its authors will hardly recognize it in 
its statutory form. 

In brief, the bill provides for return of the rail- 
roads to their owners for operation under close 
federal control, the consolidation of the leading 
interstate railroads into regional systems, and the 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts of employees, 
under drastic penalties calculated to make this fea- 
ture of the statute absolutely effective. 


Plumb Bill Not Forgotten 


WHILE the feature of the Plumb bill providing 
for part ownership of the roads by railroad 
labor finds no place in the new measure, it is evi- 
dent that the framers of the bill have been not un- 
mindful of the demands of the brotherhood, for it is 
specifically provided that labor shall be represented 
not only in the directorates of the roads but also 
through a national advisory committee, subordi- 
nated to the Interstate Commerce Committee, and 
having broad jurisdiction of wages and general 
conditions of employment. 

The chief features of this interesting and impor- 
tant measure may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Governmental control of the railroads is to termi- 
nate on the last day of the month following the 
signing of the proposed law by the President. With 
the placing of this new measure on the statute 
books the railroads go back to private ownership. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is to be 
rehabilitated, taking over all the functions of the 
President and Director General of Railroads during 
the war period, and receiving in addition greatly 
increased powers. As reorganized, the commission 
will be the supreme body over railroad affairs, and 
even the highest court of the land will have jurisdic- 
tion to review only constitutional questions that may 
arise. 


CROUNSE 


A New Supervisory Body 


ror the practical supervision and operation of 

railroads, subject always to final review by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a new railroad 
transportation board of five members is to be ap- 
pointed by the President. This board will exercise 
certain functions formerly exercised by the chief 
executives of the railroads, and in addition will 
handle certain details which formerly came within 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Interposition of this board between the railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission is prob- 
ably the most important as well as the most novel 
feature of the new plan for the federal control of 
transportation. The board will supervise and con- 
trol practically all railroad affairs, including rates, 
wages, general operation and financing. 

A committee on wages and working’ conditions, 
composed equally of representatives of employees 
and railroad executives, with wide authority in set- 
tling labor questions, subject always to confirmation 
by the Transportation Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is to be authorized. This 
committee is counted upon to handle all labor con- 
troversies that may arise from whatever cause, and, 
with appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it will take the place of all federal bodies for 
adjustment, mediation and conciliation. 


Heavy Penalties for Strikes and Lockouts 


Cy paramount importance is the specific provision 
of the new bill prohibiting strikes and lockouts 
of railroad employees, under heavy penalties, includ- 
ing fine or imprisonment, or both if circumstances 
shall warrant. The framers of the bill take the 
position that the transportation systems of the 
country, in view of their importance to the public 
and to the welfare of the nation, are in a class by 
themselves, and cannot be suffered to be interrupted 
by labor controversies which perhaps might be al- 
lowed to proceed without governmental interference 
in the case of industries under private contrel. 
After the roads are returned to their private 
owners the Government will cease to guarantee 
their income, and will thus leave to the roads the 
serious problem of extricating themselves from the 
position in which they are left in consequence of the 
exceedingly liberal wage policy pursued by the 
Government, which has placed upon the roads bur- 
dens they were never before called upon to bear. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Government will 
no longer guarantee the income, the bill limits the 
revenues that may be derived to “fair dividends 
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based on the value of properties fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

During the transition period, after the passage 
of the law, and while the roads are being returned 
to private owners, existing railroad contracts with 
the Government shall be continued for not more 
than four months. The existing schedules of freight 
and passenger rates are continued until changed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission but, inas- 
much as early changes are contemplated, the bill 
contains provisions looking to immediate action 
toward readjustment. 


Bill Is a Compromise 


ie presenting this radical and altogether unprece- 
dented measure to the Senate, the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee realize that 
certain details of the proposition are crude and need 
careful working out. The bill is brought forward, 
however, aS a compromise between Government 
ownership on the one hand and the Russianizing of 
the railroads as proposed by the Plumb bill on the 
other. 

The consolidation of the railroads into regional 
systems, the Committee believes, is the best plan 
that can be devised for permitting reasonable pool- 
ing and integration of operation without loss of 
competition. The regional systems are to be not 
less than twenty, nor more than thirty-five in num- 
ber, and will embrace practically all the leading 
interstate railroads of the country. 


Cummins Makes a Prophecy 


‘TRE provisions of the bill for the participation 

of employees in the management of the roads on 
the one hand and the prohibition of strikes and 
lockouts on the other are regarded by conservative 
public men as almost revolutionary, but Chairman 
Cummins, in a statement commenting upon the 
bill, declares that the provision for two directors 
representing the employees on all railrcad corpora- 
tion directorates is a “recognition of the just demand 
by the employees for participation in the policies 
and affairs of the companies,” and he ventures a 
prophecy in this connection as follows: 

“It will not be long before all the industrie’ are 
organized in this way. It is a condition precedent 
to the peaceful and intelligent settlement of con- 
troversies between capital and labor.” 

Members of the committee sharply criticize rail- 
road employees for threatening a nation-wide strike 
so soon after the war and at a time when the coun- 
try is greatly disturbed because of extraordinary 
economic conditions including the rapidly advancing 
cost of the necessaries of life. Senator Pomerene 
has drawn a striking contrast between the high 
wages now received by railroad labor and the thirty- 
dollars-a-month wage of the soldier. 


Clayton Act May Be Amended 


eat it may be necessary to amend the Clayton 
Act, which gives a certain recognition to the 
right to strike, is suggested by Senator Robinson, a 
member of the committee, who asserts that the law 
should be modified and strikes of employees on 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce forbidden. 

“The time has come,” he says, “when Congress 
must protect the public against loss of life and 
property and widespread suffering which would in- 
evitably result if the railroads should be tied up by 
a general strike.” 

Chairman Cummins is satisfied that the new 
method of settling railroad labor disputes will work 
satisfactorily, and in commenting upon this feature 
of the bill he says: 

“Tt creates a committee of wages and working 
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conditions which is to be composed of eight mem- 
bers, four representing labor, and four representing 
the railroad companies. Each railroad craft is to 
nominate candidates for this committee and the 
board is required to appoint four such nominees. 
Each railroad corporation is to nominate a candi- 
date for membership and the board is to appoint 
four persons from among such nominations. 


How Labor Controversies Will Be Handled 


sor HIS committee is to consider all complaints 

submitted by representatives of the employ- 
ers or of the carriers and is to decide by a majority 
vote, and its decisions are to be certified to the 
transportation board. If the committee of wages 
and working conditions is evenly divided upon any 
dispute, the whole matter is to be certified to the 
board, and the decision of the board is final and 
constitutes a governmental judgment with respect 
to the matters in controversy. 

“Another clause would create through the new 
transportation board, an employees’ advisory coun- 
cil, composed of representatives of ‘each organized 
craft of railroad employees’ to use one-half of excess 
earnings of companies, above their ‘fair’ dividends, 
for the benefit of employees as follows: research 
to lessen. hazards of employment, extension of hos- 
pital relief, insurance and pensions; technical edu- 
cation of employees, and to establish a profit-sharing 
system for employees. The other half of excess 
earnings would be used by the transportation board 
to buy equipment for lease to the companies or for 
equipment loans.” 

It goes without saying that with the presentation 
of this comprehensive measure, which must be 
carefully considered by both Houses, all prospects 
of an early adjournment have gone glimmering. 
If any considerable proportion of the legislation of 
prime importance now on the docket is to be enacted, 
or even to be debated at any length, there will be 
but the shortest recess between the end of the pres- 
ent session and before the regular meeting day of 
Congress, the first Monday in December. 


To Confer Regarding Labor Situation 


REAT interest attaches to the conference of em- 

ployers, manufacturers, financiers, labor lead- 
ers, farmers and others, to be held in Washington 
early in October, to give comprehensive considera- 
tion to the serious labor problem now confronting 
the country. It is hoped that two important results 
will follow the deliberations of this conference: 
first, a truce: for a reasonable period of not less than 
six months during which there shall be no strikes 
or lockouts in important industries and, second, the 
development of some broad and comprehensive plan 
for settling controversies constantly arising as the 
result of the inadequacy of wage scales in certain in- 
dustries to meet the high cost of living. 

In the meantime the attorney general continues 
to battle with the soaring prices of food and cloth- 
ing. Each day the Department of Justice predicts 
lower costs “in the immediate future” but thus far 
little has been accomplished outside the sporadic 
efforts of certain determined food administrators 
in a few districts. The profiteering by retailers 
has now come to be recognized as the chief cause 
of the present high prices of food, and if the 
amended Lever Act which is to be considered by the 
Senate is supplied with a full set of teeth the 
attorney general should soon be able to bring back 
at least the prices that prevailed during the war. 

Is it not a surprising condition that with the food 
storehouses of the country fairly bursting with 
grain of all kinds, beef, pork, poultry, eggs and 
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fruits, the people of the country, nearly a year 
after the end of the greatest conflict the world has 
ever seen, should be begging the Government to 
restore “war prices”? 


Senator Jones’ “Tell-tale” Bill 


A QUAINT proposition, designed to curb profiteer- 
ing, has been presented in the Senate by Senator 
Jones of Washington, sometimes known as the Pro- 
hibition King, because of his leadership of the 
“drys.” Mr. Jones proposes that the manufacturer 
of “any article produced and intended to be put into 
interstate commerce shall plainly mark upon or at- 
tach to such article, the cost thereof,” and before the 
retailer shall sell the article, he shall mark upon it 
in plain figures its cost to him. 

The Attorney General is authorized to make rules 
for the enforcement of the act, and heavy penalties 
are provided for violations. 


Mr. Hoover “Explains” High Prices 


I NOTE that my friend Herbert Hoover has rushed 
into print in Paris with a statement in which 
he attributes the present high prices in the United 
States and in the world at large to “a distressing 
era of speculation in food stuffs.” This is inter- 
esting as coming from Herbert who is him- 
self primarily responsible for the boosting of the 
price on wheat which automatically has carried up 
every form of food with it. 

The wharves and warehouses of northern Europe, 
Mr. Hoover says, are overflowing with foodstuffs, 
principally meats, fats and dairy products sent by 
merchants from all parts of the world. These 
merchants, he declares, have gambled on the selling 
of these goods in Germany, Poland and the Balkan 
States at high prices, but have been greatly dis- 
appointed because these countries have only a de- 
preciated local currency; hence, much of this food 
is in danger of spoiling because the central 
European market for foodstuffs is limited by ability 
of the peoples to buy on credit. 

It is an interesting fact that Mr. Hoover, who 
was chiefly responsible for putting the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee of the price of wheat at the ridic- 
ulous figure of $2.26 per bushel, was also the most 
active agent in preventing the adoption by the 
United States of an embargo on food which would 
have prevented exportation and have provided a 
bountiful supply of food for the people of the United 
States at reasonable prices. Adopting the attitude 
of the idealist, Mr. Hoover insisted that the United 
States should continue indefinitely to “feed the 
world,” which, of course, in connection with the 
Government guarantee of $2.26 on wheat, meant 
that foreign nations must bid above that price to 
obtain any American grain. 


Letting Down Bars Boosted Prices 


[NGIDENTALLY, Mr. Hoover also urged the early 
abandonment of control over the exports of food 
by the War Trade Board and the acceptance of his 
policy by President Wilson resulted in worldwide 
competition for America’s food surplus. 

A fifteen-year-old boy does not need a special 
course in economics to figure out the consequences 
of the events that have transpired since Mr. Hoover 
entered upon his philanthropic task of feeding 
Belgium. Herbert set the ball rolling and the 
American profiteers have done the rest. 

Perhaps you can derive some comfort from Mr. 
Hoover’s prediction as to when relief from existing 
conditions may be expected. In this connection, he 
says: 

“The law of supply and demand is not working 
normally, and probably will not for another year. 
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While prospective food supplies for the next twelve 
months are about equal to the apparent need, un- 
stable political situations, a recurring shortage of 
shipping, a shortage of credit and a combination of 
either buyers or sellers will tend to create great 
speculative waves and may inflate prices to a point 
unendurable to the consumer, or in the reverse sit- 
uation, unendurable to the farmer. 

“We will have a large surplus next year and must 
have a prosperous farming community if we are to 
have the world fed in the future and maintain 
stability at home and abroad. It is my own view 
that the situation would not have been so acute if the 
blockade had been removed soon after the armistice 
was signed, as was urged by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The speculator would have had his il- 
lusions destroyed last winter instead of now.” 

All of which means that Mr. Hoover is unwilling 
to hazard a prediction as to whether food prices will 
go up or down. The only positive statement that 
he is willing to make is that his dear friend, the 
farmer, must be “prosperous if the world is to be 
fed.” This probably means that Mr. Hoover would 
like to see $2.26 wheat perpetuated in order that his 
dream of feeding the entire world at Uncle Sam’s 
table may be realized. 


An Experiment Worth Watching 


N order to assist in reducing the high cost of 

living, the War Department is about to undertake 
an experiment that will be followed with interest, 
not to say trepidation, by retail merchants in all 
lines. The Government, through the Secretary of 
War, is about to establish a large number of retail 
stores to sell surplus stocks of army supplies which 
will, of course, come into direct competition with 
the stocks of private merchants. 

This experiment is interesting and is fraught 
with such possibilities as a precedent that I append 
in full a special statement regarding these stores 
issued by the office of the Director of Sales of the 
War Department: 


The Director of Sales announces that the Quarter- 
master General of the Army, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, will inaugurate on Sept. 25 direct 
sales to the American public of each household com- 
modity embraced in the surplus stocks held by the War 
Department. To make these sales direct to the ulti- 
mate consumer, the War Department will open retail 
stores, not only in those centers in which it now main- 
tains depots and warehouses, but in several of the other 
large cities of the country. These stores will not only 
sell over the counter, but, to make these stocks of goods 
offered available to consumers of all other communities 
in the United States, will book and fill mail orders. 


Uniform Prices for All Sections 


Prices will be fixed on all commodities offered for 
sale in those retail stores. The price fixed upon a com- 
modity will be the sales price for the article delivered 
to the consumer anywhere in the United States. Under 
this plan there will be no discrimination in cost between 
the purchaser who buys over the counter and the pur- 
chaser who acquires articles through mail orders. The 
purchaser who buys over the counter will have the 
satisfaction of inspecting and selecting the articles de- 
sired; the purchaser who buys through the mails will 
have the goods purchased delivered at the counter price. 

Goods sold by mail orders will be delivered through 
the Parcels Post, but the sales will not be made, as was 
the case in the sale of subsistence, through the Post 
Office Department. Purchasers desiring to buy by mail 
order will send their orders direct to the stores estab- 
lished by the War Department. To expedite and facili- 
tate mail order sales, the War Department has re- 
quested the Post Office Department to establish Parcets 
Post Sub-stations in each of the stores which it pro- 
poses to open. The War Department will prepare 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


AXXV 


This is the thirty-fifth of a series of sales letters, which 
though intended primarily for traveling men, will be of interest 
to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales 
manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of sales- 
men who in the last eight years have doubled the business of 
the firm. The letters are really short editorials which prefaced 
actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to 
their publication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which 
they will appear. in succeeding issues through the year. 








Don’t Try to Get Hold of a Great Idea 
Let the Great Idea Get Hold of You 


I BORROWED that expression from a clergyman—only he didn’t use those 


exact words. 


He was talking about men and religion and said that the trouble with the man 
who could not harmonize his life with his church was that the man tried to get 


hold of the church instead of letting the church get hold of him. 


The phrase stuck in my brain and I now use it as the subject for my confi- 
dential talk with you to-day. I have changed the phrase some to make it fit our 


day’s work. 


Many salesmen fail to reach the goal of success because they are always try- 
ing to get hold of a great idea and when they do they expect to do wonders with 
it. But the trouble is that great ideas don’t develop when held captive. In other 


words, they do not grow or expand in captivity. 


Great ideas need plenty of room to develop and they have a way of attaching 
themselves to the fellow who is eternally and everlastingly busy; to the fellow 
who is making such use of his faculties that a great idea would consider it an 


honor to be associated with him. 


Just as rats desert a ship that is leaking so do great ideas avoid the idle man. 
“Be everlastingly busy.” It’s an old phrase, but just as good and true to-day 


as when it was first uttered. 


The man who does the tasks set before him, in the best way he knows how, who 
is always busy, will not wait long for association with a big idea. The big idea 
will be looking for him and will grab him. It will possess him to such a degree 


that he will become a part of the big idea. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








The Decimal System 
in Quoting Prices 


HE hardware business is so full of detail 

that everybody connected with it wel- 
comes any attempt to lessen the com- 
plications and simplify the methods of pro- 
cedure. To save time not only lessens labor 
but it enables dealers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers to use to better advantage the hours 
devoted to business. 

Many of the customs of this business, as 
well as all other branches of industry, date 
back to the time when everything was done 
on a much smaller scale than now, when lines 
were small and the variety of shapes, sizes 
and finishes was limited. It was easier to 
transact business. 

From these times there has been handed 
down the packing and pricing of goods by 
the dozen or gross, units that might ad- 
vantageously be replaced in modern business 
by the general adoption of the decimal sys- 
tem, using 100 as a pricing unit for smaller 
articles, while larger and more expensive 
goods could be priced by the piece. 

A survey of the hardware field at the pres- 
ent time shows that a variety of methods is 
in use and apparently there is no logical rea- 
son for some of the differences. Taking the 
tool line for example, we find that Planes 
are priced “each” and Hand Saws “per 
dozen,” although Cross-cut Saws are listed 
“each.” Wrenches of certain types are 
quoted “per dozen” and other styles ‘“‘each.” 
Wood Screws are sold “per gross” and Tire 
and Stove Bolts “per hundred.” Butts we 
find listed “per pair” and “per dozen pairs” ; 
Locks for use with Door Handles are sold 
“each” while Locks used with Knobs are “per 
dozen’; Door Pulls in ornamental designs 
“each” and the plain patterns “per dozen’ ; 
Cylinder Lock Keys are priced “each,” other 
Door Lock Keys “per dozen” and Padlock 
Keys “per gross.” Many other examples 
might easily be mentioned. 

In some cases manufacturers list goods in 
their catalogues by the dozen and sell them 
by the gross, while other articles which are 
listed by the single piece are sold by the 
dozen. Different practices have been adopted 
by different manufacturers of the same 
goods, some pricing similar articles one way 
and some another. . 

The use of dozen and gross as units in 
figuring is slower and more difficult for the 
average person than the use of one or ten or 


one hundred. As an example, to figure the 
cost of 25 of an article now sold by the gross 
at $89.00, we must first express our item as 
25/144 gross and then divide the price by this 
fraction, thus: 


25/144) 89.00 (.61 116/144 
864 
260 
144 


116 


The first operation gives us the cost of one of 
the articles, 61 116/144 cents or, for easy 
figuring, 62 cents, which multiplied by 25 
gives us the result we are after, thus: 


.62 
25 
310 
124 


15.50 


How many times a day operations similar 
to this example are figured by retailers, job- 
bers and manufacturers is beyond computa- 
tion, but it is not difficult to realize the great 
waste of time there must be. 

The simplicity of the decimal system is ap- 
parent when we take the same article, pric- 
ing it at $62.00 per hundred. We then have 
this scale of prices: 


$62.00 per hundred 
6.20 “ ten 
.62 each 


To obtain the price of 25 or 18 or 32 or any 
other quantity we simply multiply the “each” 
price by the quantity, thus: 


62 cents each 
Or 


310 
124 
$15.50 6 
The dividing to ascertain the cost of 1 144 
gross or 1/12 dozen is eliminated. 

The advantages of the decimal system 
have been recognized by the government, all 
bids for supplies during the war having been 
called for and quoted either “each” or “per 


hundred,” and all orders having been filled 
and billed on the basis quoted. 
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In the optical industry the change has been 
made and a large manufacturer in this field 
is quoted as saying that “‘the decimal system 
for quantities is the one system that fits in 
with modern manufacturing and accounting 
practice, with all systems of mechanical 
tabulation and accounting, simplified meth- 
ods of billing and inventory work and has 
everything in its favor.” 

A radical change of this kind can only be 
brought about in the hardware trade by the 
concerted action of a large number of those 
connected with the different branches of the 
business, and this period of reconstruction 
seems to be the best time for the general 
adoption of a reform which will so greatly 
help the conduct of the business. 


How About 
Your Fences ? 


HIS is not a time to-make extensions 

which cannot be carried through a pe- 

riod of business depression. It is a time to 
stabilize and intrench. 

Many buyers are of the opinion that prices 
have reached the peak. The general im- 
pression prevails that after the first of the 
year buyers should have the situation more 
nearly in their hands. 

The sellers’ market has so long prevailed 
that it has become a habit. The change to a 
condition where price is of greater im- 
portance than deliveries will probably prove 
beneficial to the hardware industry. 


The Why of 
Associations 


PAST president of the National Retail 

Hardware Association was recently 
asked the purpose of the retail hardware as- 
sociations in this country. 

His reply was prompt, pat, powerful and 
pleasing. 

He said: “The ‘retail hardware organiza- 
tions of the United States are in existence 
to generate the right motives, to mould them 
into concrete plans, and to co-operate in their 
execution.” 


No Flash 
in the Pan 


HE building boom that thrilled the hard- 

ware industry last spring was not a flash 

in the pan. It continues to gain strength as 
the season advances. 


Hardware Age 


The building operations for July of this 
year were 178% of the construction in July 
of last year. The real power of the present 
boom is best reflected in the fact that resi- 
dential building is around 300% ahead of 
last year. 

There is also a most gratifying increase 
in the average amounts mentioned in build- 
ing permits. In January it was $1700; in 
July, $3700. 

The exceeding activity in the automobile 
industry is reflected in record-breaking ga- 
rage construction and the hardware trade is 
exceedingly well fortified to profit from the 
sale of garage equipment. 


It's but a Step from 
the Farm to Your Store 


T is practically certain that the farmers of 
the United States will enjoy at least one 
more season of great prosperity. Even the 
greatest of optimists cannot produce facts or 
figures to show that the world’s food short- 
age will be relieved before next year’s crop 
is harvested. 
Even then there is the probability of great 
world need for the products of the American 
farms. 


The continued prosperity of the farmer 
makes good hardware business certain. 


It has been said that it is but a step from 
the farm to the hardware store. It is certain 
that a farmer in town feels more at home in 
the hardware store than in any other place. 
It is his headquarters. 

Much of the recent prosperity of retail 
hardware stores is prompt reflection of the 
farmer’s prosperity. It is good news that 
the farmer’s good fortune shows no imme- 
diate indication of a let-up.- 


Increased Production 
Essential 


HEN the average man in America is 
ready to go from getting to producing 
we will speak of reconstruction in the past 
tense. 
Every man realizes that before more in- 
terest can be drawn from a savings bank 
more money must be placed on deposit. 


The same simple rule would solve our great 


national problem. 

The true key to bettered conditions, the 
certain path to prosperity is just plain pro- 
duction, greater per capita production. Too 
many people interpret prosperity to mean 
more pay for less work. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Sept. 8, 1919. 
ye past week was marked by several price changes 
in various lines of hardware stock by a continua- 
tion of strong general buying. In the metal market it 
is expected that the prices for both lead and solder will 
decline within the next week. 

A great scarcity exists in many lines, especially in 
cutlery, tools and sporting goods. Local stocks in these 
lines are badly broken up and the prospects of quickly 
replacing items in these lines is practically impossible, 
jobbers say, unless orders were placed with manufac- 
turers several months back. The cutlery shortage, as 
has been stated before, is caused by labor troubles in 
many of the leading factories, and the same conditions 
are responsible for the scarcity of standard tools such 
as ship augers, bits and various types of edge tools. 
Most of the sporting goods factories were tied up with 
orders for baseball goods until the middle of June and 
as a result are far behind on the usual supply of fall 
goods, particularly football material. 

Business houses generally, with few exceptions, 
seemed to show a desire during the week to hold prices 
firm, pending the results of the President’s Capital and 
Labor Conference to be held at Washington in October. 
This, however, was not possible in several lines where 
buying was strong and stocks low. 

Local jobbers continue to regard the business outlook 
as entirely satisfactory, in spite of the acute shortages 
and the everlasting delay in receiving factory ship- 
ments. Collections are reported to be very good, and 
general buying is strong, although there is no speculat- 
ing nor even anything resembling heavy individual buy- 
ing. Retail bus‘ness continues, as one dealer expressed 
it, “to maintain its healthy vigor.” 

Babbitt Metal_—This market has continued firm since 
the slight reduction of last week. Best grade per pound, 
90c. to $1; commercial grade, per pound, 50c. 


Rrass and Copper.—There was practically no change 
in any way in either of these lines during the week. 
Buying continued consistently strong, though in rela- 
tively small lots. 

3ase prices for quantities not less than 100 lbs. of a size 
from New York stock: High brass sheets, 29c. to 382 
base: high brass wire, 3lc. to 33c. base: brass rod, 26% 
30c. base: seamless brass tube, 37c. to 39c. base; sea 
copper tube, 38t2c. to 40%c. base; sheet copper, 34 
3614c. base; copper wire, plain, 3214c. to 38c. base. 

Butts and Locks.—There was a slight increase in 
Yale and Towne locks during the week, discounts from 
local jobbers’ lists now being 17% per cent. Regular 
quotations are: 

Solid bronze locks, $3.10 a set; inside door locks, steel, 
63c. a set; butts, bronze plated on steel, 3% in., 30c, a pair; 
5 in., 70c. a pair. 

Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Elbows and Shoes.— 
These lines continue firm, with possible reductions 
rumored. Present quotations are: 

Conductor pipe, galvanized steel, 50 and 10 per cent: gal- 
vanized, charcoal and iron, 35 per cent; copper pipe, 20 per 
cent; discounts from jobbers’ list. 

Eaves trough.—Galvanized steel, 60 and 10 per cent; gal- 
vanized, charcoal and iron, 50 per cent; copper, 20 per cent; 
discounts from jobbers’ lists. 

Elbows and Shoes.—aAll sizes up to 6 in., 70 per cent dis- 
count on galvanized steel, plain, round and corrugated. 

Cotton Sash Cord.—<Activity in this item boosted 
prices during the week, present quotations being 70c. 
per lb. base. 

Cutlery.—-Some manufacturers advanced prices under 
date of Sept. 2 from 10 to 15 per cent. The change has 
not yet been made general throughout the industry, 
though it probably will be before very long. Stocks are 
short and labor troubles are preventing even semi- 
normal production. Quotations given herewith are 
prices prevailing in this section. 





Jack knives, standard Amer'can, 2-blade, 3%4-in. length, 
stag handles, brass lired. German silver shield, 2 steel bol- 
sters, no cap, $8.50 to $10 per doz. with 5 per cent discount 
for half dozen or more. 

_ Boy Scout pattern, 35% in. length, stag handles, one cut- 
ting blade, one can opener blade, and combination bottle 
cap opener blade, $12.63 to $17 per doz. 3utcher knives, 
standard American beech handle knives, 3 brass screw rivets 
in handles: 6 in., $4.20 per doz.; 7 in., $4.90; 8 in., $5.60: 
quoted at 30 per cent discount on jobbers’ lists. 

Garden Tools.—Many inquiries and orders are being 
received by local jobbers for articles listed under this 
heading, although comparatively few shipments can be 
made before February. Prices advanced 5 per cent, 
v= ; ; , 

Sept. 2, and in some quarters further increases are 
predicted before long. 

Manure forks, 4-tong, bronzed, plain furrow, $11.50 per 
doz.; wooden D handle, $13.95; malleable D handle, bronze 
strapped, $12.50 per doz.; wooden type same, $15.25 per doz. 

Shank hoe, $7.25 a doz.; socket hoe, $8.04 a doz.; steel 
polished shovel No. 2, $13.50 a doz.: steel rakes, 14-tooth, 
$8.13 a doz.; iron rakes, 14-tooth, $4.65 a doz.;: wooden lawn 
rakes, steel bow, $7.50 a doz.: wooden hay rakes, $7.10 a 
doz.; spading forks, 4-tong, D handles, full strapped, $10.75 
a doz.; wooden spading forks, 4-tong, D handles, $14 a doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—This line continues firm with no 
change. 

Standard galvanized washtubs, No. 1, $11.85 per doz 
Standard galvanized washtubs, No. 2, $13.75. Standard gal- 
vanized washtubs, No. 3, $16 per doz. Standard galvanized 
pails, 8 qt., $3.65 per doz. Standard galvanized pails, 16 qt.. 
$6.30 per doz. Standard galvanized pails, extra heavy, 12 qt., 
$6.30 per doz. ; 

Game Traps.—Buying seems to be increasing some- 
what in this line, as the fall season draws nearer, while 
prices still continue firm. 

_ Blake & Lamb traps: For rats. No. 0, $4.25 per doz.: 
No. 1, muskrats, $5 per doz.; No. 2, large mink, $10.50 per 
doz.; No. 3, fox, $14 per doz.; less 50 per cent from jobbers’ 
lists. Triumph traps, No. 11, muskrat, $5.60 per doz.: No 
12, fox, $10.50 per doz.; No. 14, lynx, $16.50 per doz.; less 
65 per cent. 

Hammers.—Interest developed during the week in 
mechanics’ hammers. 

Prices are quoted: 8-oz. mechanics’ hammers, $8.79 per 
doz. ; 1-Ib., $9.10 per doz.; 1%-lb., $10.58 per doz.; 2-lb., 
$12.09 per doz.; 21%4-lb., $16.13 per doz. 

Ice Skates.—This line is firm, though prices will prob- 
ably advance as the winter approaches. 

Men’s Union hockey, nickel plated, $1.01 per pair: 
women’s same, $1.66 per pair. Men’s cast steel polished. 
soc. per pair; women’s same, $1.06 per pair. Men’s cast 
steel, nickel plated, 89c. per pair; women’s same, $1.29. 

Lanterns.—Price advances took place during the week 
because of labor demands at many of the factories and 
also because of the continued shortage. Local jobbers 
quote as follows: Dietz Hy-Lo lanterns, $8.15 per doz.; 
Monarch, $8.45 per doz.; Blizzard, $12.50 per doz.; Junior 
side lamp, $15.95 per doz.; Eureka driving lamp, $17.30 
per doz. 

_ Lawn Mowers.—Interest awakened in this line dur- 
ing the week. Prices are quoted: Will Wear mower, 
$10 net; 14 in., $10.50; 16 in., $11; 18 in., $11.50 net. 

Linseed Oil.—Flaxseed at Duluth declined 22c. in the 
September position and 28c. lower for later months. The 
downward trend of seed prices together with marked in- 
difference on the part of large buyers has caused an 
easier market. 4 

Spot quotations for oil are now being generally given at 
$2.12 for carload lots, $2.15 for less than carload lots and 
$2.18 for less than 5 barrels. October quotations are 10c 
under September figures, and for November and the balance 
of the year the price favored is $1.93 to $2.00 for carload 
lots. Western prices are the same. Oil in half barrels is 5c 
a gallon extra, and boiled oil is 2c. a gallon extra. 

Nails.—There was an increase of 50c. in cut nails 
during the week because of labor troubles at the fac- 
tories, broken stocks on hand and closed order books. 

Wire nails are quoted from $4.25 to $4.70 base per keg, and 
carted by the jobber. The range is from $4.40 Ps $4.90, Cut 
nails in or out of store range from $6.25 to $7.25 base per 


keg. 
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Naval Stores.—One of the leading authorities in this 
market analyzes the situation in this way. “Owing to 
the agitation to lower prices generally, and to the un- 
settled labor conditions, this market has naturally from 
sentiment been affected, and a temporary decline of 
prices has occurred. However, it can be confidently 
stated that higher prices will prevail before long, as 
stocks are not sufficient to take care of home consump- 
tion, and the foreign demand is abnormal. There is not 
a gallon of turpentine in any tank in the south for the 
first time in forty years, and consequently higher prices 
on this aricle are inevitable.” 

Turpentine, $1.75 to $1.85 per gal. f.o.b. New York. Dis- 
tilled wood turpentine, $1.67 per gal. 


Rosin, common to good strained, on a basis of 280 pounds 
per barrel, $18.25 to $18.70; D grade, $18.70 to $18.75 per 
bbl.. and best W W, $25.00 to $25.50 per bbl. 


Tar.—Old fashioned K. B., $13.50 to $14 per bbl.; retort 
tar, $14.00 to $14.75 per bbl., f.o.b. New York. 

Rope.—This market remains unchanged and small 
buying interest manifests itself. Rope fibers, especially 
manila hemp, are hard to get, and labor unrest both 
here and abroad has a tendency to maintain present 
prices. 

Jute rope, No. 1, 17\%c. to 18c.; jute rope, No. 2, 16%c. 
to 17c.; jute twine, wrapping, 29c. to 3lc.; India hemp twine, 
No. 4% and 6 basis, 25c. to 27c. Manila rope, best grade, 
25c. to 26144c.; second grade, 24c. to 254%4c. Hardware, first 
grade, 22c. to 23%c. Sisal rope, pure, % in. basis, 19c. to 
2216c. Lath yarn, first grade, 1914c. to 22%c.; second grade, 
1746c. to 19%c. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Further price advances 
occurred during the week, though buying in this line 
continues remarkably good. 

Tar paper, No. 1 ply, $2.30 per roll; No. 2 ply, $1.50 per 
roll; No. 3 ply, $1.95 per roll. Rosin sized sheathing, 25-lb. 
roll, $1.15: 30-lb. roll, $1.34; 40-Ib. roll, $1.85. Rubber 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Sept. 6, 1919. 

USINESS throughout the Chicago district was never 

better than at this time, despite the fact that 

difficulties between the contractors and carpenters are 

holding up more than a million and a quarter dollars’ 

worth of projected and contracted building. The stress 

of business can be seen when it is understood that the 

local jobbers are having to put in overtime practically 
every day in order to get out their shipments. 

The only fly in the ointment is the continued and 
growing shortages of many lines of staple hardware. 
There are shortages of alarm clocks, some types of 
builders’ hardware, coal hods, guns, galvanized ware, 
wood handles, lace leather, nuts and bolts, snow shovels, 
steel goods, steel sheets, stove pipe and dozens of other 
items. The situation is not improving any, and will 
probably be aggravated later by freight difficulties. 
Production is light, due in most cases to labor troubles, 
and this condition seems to be growing worse instead 
of better. : 

Despite all these things, however, the recent Digest 
of Conditions, published by the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois declares that the country is doing more gross 
domestic business and exporting more merchandise 
than ever before. Also the number of retail failures 
is decreasing. Business failures for July numbered only 
433 as compared with 779 for the same month of last 
year. The liabilities of the failed concerns was less 
than $7,000,000, the lowest for any month in twenty 

ears. 

. Building operations in the leading cities for July 
total $133,000,000, while for the same period of last 
year the total was only $48,000,000. This figure would 
be greatly increased had it not been for the tremendous 
amount of building held up in Chicago by the strikes 
and lockouts in the building trades. 

The crop prospects have dwindled somewhat, accord- 
ing to the report referred to, and the combined condition 
of crops is now about 2 per cent below the average. 
Of the principal crops the output for 1919 will exceed 
the 1918 production in corn, wheat, sweet potatoes, rice, 
hay and sugar beets. There will be a smaller total of 
oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, flaxseed, cotton, ap- 
ples and beans, while tht tobacco crop will be about the 
same as that of last vear. As the average prices are 
about 17 per cent higher the loss will not be great in 
trade circles. Both jobbers and retailers report in- 
creased cash sales, with collections good. 


Axes.—Jobbers report a very satisfactory business 
in axes for delivery this fall. Retail sales are not 
heavy. but are normal for the season. The fact that 
axes have taken no advances is inducing retailers to 
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roofing paper, No. 1 ply, $2.40 per roll; No. 2 ply, $3.00; 
No. 3 ply, $3.50 per roll. 

Shovels——Rather large shipments are being made 
from local stores and prices are likely to advance be- 
fore many weeks. Present quotations are: 


Prices subject to advance. Black No. 2, D handle, $13.26 
per doz.; polished shovel, 4th grade, $14.21 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—Plain, 2-rivet, long handle, $6.75; Ames, 
long handle, $10.50; wooden, D handle, steel tip, $5.25; gal- 
vanized, D handle, $11 per doz. 

Sleds.—This line took a large upward tilt during the 
week as both prices and orders increased. The price 
advance has been predicted, but the increase in orders 
and inquiries was somewhat unexpected. 

Speed King sleighs, No. 10, $13.50; No. 11, $15.50; No. 12, 
$16.50; No. 18, $18.50; No. 14, $23.00; No. 15, $27.00. 

Stove Pipe.—This line was relatively inactive for the 
better part of the week, although there was some im- 
provement noticed during the last few days. 

Twenty-eight gage, 6 in., $3.50 per doz. lengths. Elbows, 
heavy corrugated, 28 gage, 6 in., $2.35 per doz. 

Wire.—This line continues to be a large seller and 
as a result prices moved upward slightly. Wire 
still continues to be a prominent item in all of the 
spring orders that are now being sent in to local jobbers. 
Present prices are: 

Black screen wire, 12 mesh, $2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; opal 
wire, 12 mesh, $2.90 per 100 square ft.; pearl wire, 12 mesh, 
$3.75; copper wire, $9.00; square mesh wire, 2x 2, $4.50; 
poultry netting is quoted at 40 per cent discount from job- 
bers’ lists. 

Window Glass.—The market in this line continues 
firm with no material changes during the week. 


A, single thick, all sizes, 79 per cent; B, single thick, all 
sizes, 80 per cent; A, double thick, all sizes, 80 per cent; and 
B, double thick, all sizes, 82 per cent discount from jobbers’ 
lists. All quotations are subject to stocks on hand. 
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place their orders somewhat earlier than they did last 
year. The market appears very firm and manufac- 
turers declare that there is no hope of declines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First 
quality single bitted axes, 3-lb.-to 4-lb., $14 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—The demand for alarm clocks con- 
tinues unabated, with conditions in the manufacturing 
field showing no improvement. Manufacturers are far 
behind with their orders and seem unable to gain ap- 
preciably on account of inability to get skilled work- 
men. Local jobbers report their stocks in a very de- 
pleted condition, and retail stocks are comparatively 
light. Many jobbers are accepting orders for alarm 
clocks subject to stock on hand, and only at prices 
prevailing on date of shipment. The shortage is ex- 
pected to prevail until the end of the year, at least. 

We quote from jobbers’ sticks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican alarm clock in less than dozen lots, 912 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $11.55 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, $11.40 
per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, in less than dozen lots, $15 
per doz.; in dozen lots, $14.40 per doz.; in case lots of 2 
dozen, $14.20 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, in dozen lots, 
$29.70 per doz.; in case lots of 50 clocks, $29.10 per doz.; 
Slumber Stopper alarm clocks, in dozen lots, $33.34 per doz.; 
Big Ben and Baby Ben alarm clocks, $2.20 each. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There are many indications of 
shortages in builders’ hardware lines and prices are 
very firm. Local sales are comparatively light, due to 
labor conditions, but over the Northwest as a whole 
business in builders’ hardware is good. A report of 
the Central Trust Co. of Illinois says that building 
operations at the principal cities so far as reported for 
last month total $30,000,000 as compared with $48 ,000,- 
000 for the same period of last year. This is a remark- 
able showing in view of the complete suspension of 
building operations in Chicago, where $125,000,000 
worth of work is projected or under contract. 

Babbitt Metal_—Sales of babbitt metal continue 
heavy, with a brisk demand from practically all parts 
of the Chicago territory. Farmers are still using fairly 
large quantities, and the manufacturers are buying 
heavily. There has been a slight decline in tin prices, 
but so little tin is used in commercial babbitt that this 
has had no effect on the market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per lb.; Revenoc brand, in 
full boxes, 18c. per Ib. 

Bars.—The’ mills report a good demand for soft steel 
bars, although the orders are for small individual 
amounts. Specifications against contracts are heavy, 
and mills are finding it difficult to handle any new 
business, especially where early delivery is asked. Bar 
iron mills are not disposed to book ahead beyond 60 
days, as they are now operating at a close margin and 
fear that costs will increase. 
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We quote from warehouse stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Steel 


bars, $3.3¢ per 100 1bs. 

Coil Chain.—The retail demand for coil chain is fall. 
ing off, but is expected to pick up again during the 
winter months. There have been some advances in 
special chains, but none in coil chain. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
proot fre-welded coil chain, % in., 9c. per lb, 

Coal Hods.—Jobbers are urging dealers to place their 
orders for coal hods at once, specifying early delivery 
dates. They declare that shortages are almost certain 
later in the season, and that prices are more liable to 
advance than to decline. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—The condition 
with regard to eaves trough and conductor pipe is 
practically the same as for several weeks past. There 
is a very good general demand, both from new building 
and repair work sources. Locally the demand is mainly 
for repair work. Local jobbers have fair stocks. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage 
lap joint eaves trough, 5 in., $5.15 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3 in., $6 per 100 ft. These prices are for full 
crate lots. 

Files —The demand for files has been heavy through- 
out the season, and shows no signs of abatement. In 
local circles the mechanics are the principal buyers, 
but in the surrounding territory carpenters are buying 
in good volume. Prices are firm and any changes 
would undoubtedly be in the nature of advances. 
stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Nicholson 
American, 60 per cent 
Black Diamond. 


Standard 


We quote from jobbers’ 
files, 50-7% per cent discount; New 
discount; Disston, 50-10 per cent discount; 
50-5 per cent discount. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—The local demand 
for glass is picking up rapidly, and the general sales 
are heavy. Manufacturers claim that their surplus 
stocks are being rapidly cut down and predict short- 
ages. It is now considered very probable that all the 
glass produced during the second operating season will 
be sold before it is made. Local distributors are of 
the opinion that prices are due to advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
1 doz. to a package, 65c. per package. 

Guns and Ammunition.—The shortage of shot guns 
and the cheaper types of revolvers is very apparent, 
and stocks of local jobbers are in a depleted condition. 
Several of the leading manufacturers have withdrawn 
their products from the market, being so far behind 
with their orders that they see no hope of catching up 
this year. They say that any orders placed at this 
time would not be delivered before next spring, and 
there is nothing to indicate what conditions will prevail 
at that time. Air rifles are also very scarce, with 
several standard makes off the market. Local jobbers 
have fair stocks of the better revolvers, but report a 
scarcity of automatics. 

Ammunition orders continue to come in freely, many 
of them specifying immediate delivery. The manufac- 
turers have guaranteed their prices against decline up 
to the first of March. There is nothing to indicate 
that prices will be any lower at that time. 
stocks, f.o.b. ¢ shies 1Z0 
barrel competition shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrels, 
plain extractor, $7.50 each: with automatic ejector, $7.75 
each: staneor’? shotguns. 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrels, plain 
extractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector, $8.75 each: 
double-barrel guns, 12-gage. with hammers, $17.75 each: 
hammerless, $21 each. No discount. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
$11.75 per thousand; 
32 long, 


We quote from jobbers’ Single 


No. 32° short semi- smokeless, rim fire. 
No. 22 long, semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand: No 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand: discounts. 
10-7% per cent- Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 5 drams 
powder, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand; Peters’ Ref- 
eree semi-smokeless, 3 drams of powder, 1 0z. shot, 1 to 19, 
$37 per thousand. Discount 15. per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Local jobbing stocks of galvanized 
ware are depleted and orders placed some time ago 
are coming in very slowly. The manufacturers are 
said to be far behind with their orders and low in pro- 
duction. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galv. tubs, No. 0, $7.80 per doz.; No. 1, $9.60 per doz.; No. 
2, $10.80 per doz.; No. 3, 911.55 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $13.60 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$15.50 per doz.;: No. 300s, $17.25 per doz.; common galvan- 
ized pails, 8-qt., $2.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.10 per doz., $12-qt., 
$3.35 per doz.; 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.65 per doz. 

Garden Hose.—Jobbers report sales of garden hose 
about over for the season, and dealers say that only a 
few sales are being made at this time, principally for 
factory use. The volume of sales for the year has been 
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extremely heavy on account of the long dry spell. 


Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cow brand 
Competition hose, not guaranteed, in 50-ft. lengths, 10c. per 
ft.; 3-ply, %-in. guaranteed hose, 12c.; 3-ply, %-in., guar- 
anteed hose, 151¢c.; 4-ply, %4-in. guaranteed hose, 14c.; 4-ply 
%-in. hose, 17c. 

Wood Handles.—A very serious shortage of wood 
handles, particularly the second growth hickory types, 
is predicted by local jobbers. Labor conditions in the 
woods and factories are not improving and the avail- 
able timber supply is lighter. In many sections of the 
hickory belt the prices have advanced to an almost pro- 
hibitive plane. Automobile manufacturers have ad- 
vanced their prices on hickory rims, and are able to 
offer better prices for the wood than the handle makers. 
Advances in this line are to be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 
hickory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per 
doz.; extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad 
pick handles, $4.50 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality, 
14-in., 85c. per doz. 

Jack Screws.—Locally sales of jack screws are com- 
paratively light, and will continue so until the resump- 
tion of building activities. However, the sales in the 
territory supplied from Chicago are heavy, due to the 
large amount of road and other construction work in 
progress. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
makes, 331-3 per cent discount from list. 

Lanterns.—The a of the days is already be- 
ginning to reflect itself in increased sales of lanterns, 
and the coming season bids fair to be a very satisfac- 
tory one. There have been recent advances in the 
lantern lines and present prices seem firm. Most deal- 
ers in this locality have bought their fall stocks. 

_We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competi- 
tion lanterns, No. 0, tubular, $6.60 per doz.; No. 2 tubular, 
cold blast, $9.50 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—Sales of lace leather have fallen off 
perceptibly since the recent heavy advances were put 
into effect. The demand has been very heavy through- 
out the.season from both the manufacturing and farm- 
ing communities. The farm demand is now about over 
for the year, and the sales to manufacturers are not 
usually made from the ordinary retail hardware stores. 
The recent advances are said to be due to the general 
increases in all leather lines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $3 per 100 ft.; M%-in., $4.40 per 100 ft.; 
chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; W%4-in., $2.05 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts and Bolts.—The manufacturers of nuts and bolts 
are booked ahead, most of them for the remainder of 
the year. It now seems possible that before Jan. 1 the 
demand will exceed their capacity, in which case the 
large consumers will be compelled to draw on ware- 
house stocks. Naturally prices are very firm and there 
is nothing to indicate any declines for some time to 
come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50-5 per cent off; larger sizes, 40-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 45-5 per cent off; 
larger sizes 30-10 per cent off; coach or lag screws, gimlet 
points, square heads, 50-5 per cent off: hot pressed nuts, 
square or hexagon cap, $1.85 off per 100 Ib. 

Wire Nails.—There is nothing new to report in the 
wire nail situation. The Independents continue to ask 
25¢e. per keg more than the leading interest, and claim 
to be selling all the nails they can make. The local 
consumer demand is rather light on account of the 
building tie-up, but the general demand is fairly heavy. 
Prices of the jobbers vary, some asking the 25c. ad- 
vance, while others stick to the former schedules. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Standard 
wire nails from $3.90 to $4.15 per keg base; cement coated 
nails from $3.50 to $3.75 per keg base. 

Rope.—The rope market is comparatively quiet at 
this time, as the dealers in this territory are generally 
well supplied for the balance of the season. All the 
local jobbers have taken the recent declines, but jeport 
very little effect on business. 

Ba quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago: Manila rope, 

. 1, 25%c. per Ib. base; No. 2. 24%ec. per Ib. base; No. 3, 
Othe, per Ib. base; sisal rope, No. 1, 1914c. per lb.: No. 2, 
17%ec. per Ib. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—There is a very satis- 
factory general demand for roofing and building paper 
in this district, although conditions in the local building 
field have cut sales appreciably in Chicago. However, 
local jobbers report a steady flow of orders from other 
parts of the territory. They say that recent advances 
have stimulated rather than retarded sales. The 
scarcity of rags used in making felt for roofing still 
continues, and there is nothing to indicate any lower 
prices. 


Standard 


Chicago: Machine 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Certainteed 
roofing, 1-ply, $1.78 per sq.; 2-ply, $2.29 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.80 
per sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.43 per sq.; 2-ply, $1.84 
per ‘sq.; 3-ply, $2.25 per sq.; Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.33 per 
sq.; 2-ply, $1.69 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.05 per sq.; tarred felt, 
$3.25 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, $50 per ton. 

Roller Skates.—Jobbers report a heavy demand for 
roller skates for delivery this fall and next spring, and 
the belief is generally expressed that shortages will 
prevail next season. In our report of a few weeks ago 
it was stated that the Union Hardware Company had 
advanced their prices. We are now in receipt of a letter 
from this company stating that this is not the case. 
The information was given us by a jobber, as the result 
of an error, and was printed in good faith. We are 
glad to announce now that the Union Hardware Com- 
pany has not made advances in its roller skate lines. 
However, the market is firm. 

Ice Skates.—There is a fair volume of orders for ice 
skates coming to local jobbers, but the sales are nat- 
urally below those of last year as, on account of the 
open winter, many skates were carried over last year. 
Skate prices are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Men’s all- 
clamp rocker skates, No. C-110, 65c. per pair. Price includes 
war tax. 

Snow Shovels.—All indications point to shortages of 
snow shovels this winter, and it would seem good policy 
on the part of retailers to place orders for their esti- 
mated requirements at once, specifying early delivery. 
Prices are firm with nothing to indicate any declines. 
In fact, any changes would probably come in the nature 
of advances. 

Steel Goods.—Jobbers generally concede that the 
coming season will reveal many shortages in steel goods, 
such as rakes, forks, shovels, hoes, hand cultivators, 
ete. The manufacturers are facing serious labor diffi- 
culties and are also almost unable to get sufficient 
quantities of wood handles. Local jobbers advise deal- 
ers to place their orders at once and to specify early 
deliveries. Some jobbers are already quoting subject 
to withdrawal or revision of prices at any time. 

Spark Plugs.—There is an ever-increasing demand 
for spark plugs as the fall season approaches. Dealers 
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evidently fear shortages and are endeavoring to get 
their stocks in condition to meet the consumer demand. 
Sales in this line have been very heavy throughout 
the year and manufacturers are generally far behind 
with their orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each; lots of 100 to 150, 37%4c. each; 
lots of 150 and upward, 35c. each. Hel-Fi standard spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 42%c. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 40c. each; Hel-Fi Superspark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. 

Screws.—Screws are selling in fair volume, the larger 
orders coming from the manufacturers. Prices are 
firm with nothing to indicate any immediate price 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 774-20; flat head brass, 60-20; round head 
brass, 5744-20; round head blued, 75-20. 

Sand Paper.—There is a very good demand for sand 
paper, although local sales would improve materially 
if building difficulties could be settled. There have 
been no reports of price changes and the market is 
apparently firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$4.85 per ream. 

Solder.—Solder has taken a decline of 2c. per lb., 
due to slightly lower prices of tin. Sales are reported 
to be exceedingly good, as there is a great amount of 
repair work in progress at this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, case lots, 38c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
32c. per lb 

Steel Sheets.—The demand for all grades of sheets 
continues very heavy and the leading mills are well 
sold up for the balance of the year. Many large con- 
sumers, notably the automobile makers, are trying to 
get the mills to duplicate contracts placed some time 
ago, but the mills are unable to do this. Prices are 
firm as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 
_. sheets, $5.62 per 100 1b.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.97 per 
100 Ib. 





The first and third issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


BARS—Crow— DRESSING—Belt— 





teel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb., 
K %@9%¢ 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 lIb., 
8% @9%e 
BEA MS—Scale— 
Chatillon’s No. 1, 
List Sept. 25, 1918 
200 ©6300 400 600 1000 lb. 
$3.00 $4.00 $6.00 $8.00 $14.00 
Chatillon’s No. 2.....--+++- 25% 
P. Ss. & W., 
List Sept. 25, 1918—16% % 
Sargent & Co., . 
List Sept. 7, 1918—16% 


BELTING—LEA THER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 


Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 02....385% 
Belting, Heavy, 16 0z...... 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% 0z...45% 
Belting, Light, 13 02.....+. 50% 
Becond Quality, Sides....... 55% 


Becond Quality, Shoulders... .60% 
Cut Leather Lacing, Strictly _ 
Se CRI Pirie rs st. 45% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per 8q. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over...47¢ 
Under 17 8@. ft...--eese0s 45¢ 


Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade) .50&10% 
Standard ...ccccccssees 40&10% 
Best Gradet.....csccecesee 35% 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 

Common wooden.....--.-++++ 80% 
OE Pre eee 30% 
Drill— 

Athol Machine Co.: 
Drill Blocks.......... List net 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
& xr 6. and amaller...40&10% 
Cammon Carriage (rolled thread): 
34 2 6, and smaller, 
Larger or longer, 
Pai, Eugle, $3.00 list... .60% 
40% 


Rolt Ends, H. P. Nuts...... lo 
Uachine (cut thread): 
% 2 4, and smaller...... 50% 
Larger or longer........- 40% 


CHA aPeset Coe ‘ 

American Coil, ratg nk : 

3/16, $18.00; %, $15.00; 5/16, 
$12.50; . $11.00; 7/16, 
$10.50; %, $10.25; %, $9.75; 
% $9.50: %. $9.25; 1 in., 
sa 0 


Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
Blue Ribbon, Stick, ® MD. .20¢ 
Paste, 5 & 10 I. cans, 
Oe Mcous sh chiessentcanee 


20¢ 
Liquid in gal. cans, P gal.$3.00 
DRILLS AND DRILL 


STOCKS— 
Twist, Bit Stock....... 50&10% 
Twist, Taper and S/raight 
DE sstsrnin ene heuer 5% 
Wire Gauge, Jobbers’ and R. 8. 
Blacksmtth § ..cnsccccvese 45% 
Brace Drills for Wood.. .50&10% 
EMER Y—Tuarkish— 


Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, 1b. 10 
HAMMERS AND 


SLEDGES— 
Leer rr 45&5 % 
DOO BPs 6 bos cance oe ee 45&10% 
OILERS— 

Steel, Copper Plated........60% 
Chace, Brass and Copper....10% 
Railroad, coppered..... 33 14 &5 % 
Chace, Zine Plated....... 33 4 % 
Rattroad, OFESE 2.06 .ceses 20&5 % 
PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
| de, MOTRCE TET TT eT 30% 
Oontractors’ Picks.......... 25% 
ROPE— 

Eastern Retail Trade. Per lb. 


Manila, % in. diam, and larger: 
Highest Grade. 2 
Second Grade.. 
Hardware Grad A ¢ 

Sisal, %& in. diam. and larger: 
High@at Grade ..vccccccces 23¢ 
Second Grade ....+-cccce- 20¢ 

Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 

First qualtiy, 234%¢; second 





eee eee 20%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
arn: 
ik , MRT TE 
Becond quality ........... 20¢ 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in and larger. 
49@50¢ 


Medium, 6/16-in. and larger, 
47 @48¢ 


Jute: 
No. 1, %-n. and wp...... 19¢ 
No, 2, %-4m. and up..... 17%e 


SAWS AND FRAMES— TRUCKS—Warehouse, «ce. 


Hack— McKinney Mfg. Co.: each, 
Saws, 6 to 14 tn. inc....... 25% No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $18.50." 
Saws, Machine Blades, No. 3, $15.50. 
13 fo 14 @..cccccsoce 10&10% v 
a V ASHERS—Cast— 
Iron, adj., per doz......... .75 Over %-inch, barrel lots, per 
Steel, adj., 8 to 12 in., per doe. 100 Fb. 00... cee e cece $8.00 
17.8 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per doe.. Iron or Steel 
-11 Per 100 1b 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz...$18.77 Size bolt 5/16 % % 
gumeeane., Washers $13.40 12.50 11.40 
Coach, Lag and Jack— 11.20 othe 
Lag, Cone Point........-. 50&10% WRENCHES— 7 ; 
Coach, Gimlet Point........ 45% sitenenes aa 
Jack Serews— Alligator or Crocodtie. °.2°50% 
Standard List............ 40&5 % DIED POrges Beso scccvenece 
Machine— p-peape tel eee 60&5% 
Gut Poeeed. Seen, zenuine’ Walworth Stillson, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 50&10% 
60&10% METALS— 
Fillister or Oval Head, Tin 
. 50&10% ‘. eee 
rass: Straits, roe 72 
Flat Head or Round Head, er ns pel karte nek Ge Bug aes 
50&10% American pig, 99 per cent 
Fillister or Oval Head, wn 7T0@72¢ 
&10% 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. or Copper— 
a PP eee 75&10% To a) re 6g 
Fillister or Oval Head....80% Electrolytic ......... 1." 24@25¢ 
Rolled Thread Brass: OME oop cecics scan’ 24@25¢ 
te Se OE Rr 65/10 ih a pr ee ee 
Fillister or Oval Head.....60% Spelter and Sheet Zine — 
Western spelter......... 84% @9¢ 


Set and Cap— Sheet Zine, No. 9 base, east 











Bet ATPOMB 6 ek cwcaewn oor 65&10 % 12¢; open, 12%4¢. 
Set (Steel) net advance over 
PE ccekew ons evencecone 25% Lead— 
Her, Ha. Cap.------.... 65% © American pig...Per ., 6%@T¢ 
Fillister Head Cap........ 45% BE were eeoee Per Ib., 74 @S%e 
Wood Solder— 
Flat Head, Iron... 77 W%&15% 
Round Head, Iron. 78&15% x7, % suaranteed.......... 45¢ 
Flat Head, ‘Brass. 60615 % Re La ttterensnesarncesinssi + 
Round Head, Brass...57%4&15% ia. ak cae ake ees ¢ 
Flat Head, Bronze... .55&10&10% private oe sancelles > 
Round Head, Bronze composition 
52% &10&10% 4 
STOCKS, DIES AND Babbitt Metal— 
ee } ned grade, per ........%.. 90¢ 
see ORT Oe . ommercial grade, per Ib..... 
Hand Taps, % to 1 in...... ” = need 
Hand Taps, smaller than \%4 Antimony— 
n. 
M.S. " Asiatic, per Wie viccnccns 9@10¢ 
2 in. :! 
M. 8S. Taper Taps, larger. ..45% Alaminum— 


TURNBUCKLES— 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dozen.$1.20 
National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 


Na. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingots for 
remelting, per ™...... 35 @37¢ 





UM 
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September 11, 1919 


Sash Weights.—General sales of sash weights are 
very satisfactory, although naturally the local demand 
is light on account of the building situation. Prices 
are higher than for some time, and are firmly held. 
Local jobbers are carrying fair stocks, but are making 
their heavy deliveries direct from the foundries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash 
weights in ton lots, $52 per ton; in less than ton lots, $54 
per ton. 

Stove Pipe.—The shortage of stove pipe is becoming 
more apparent daily and jobbers are hard pressed to get 
out their orders. Under these conditions no lower 
prices are to be expected, and advances would prove no 


surprise. Local jobbers have revised their lists and 
have advanced nrices of elbows. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stove 
pipe, 30-gage, 6-in., $14.50 per 100; 28-gage, 6-in., $17.25 per 
100; elbows, heavy corrugated, 6-in., $1.85 per doz.; medium, 
6-in., $1.60 per doz.; common adjustable, $1.75 per doz. 


Tacks.—Tack sales are increasing, particularly the 
package variety, as the fall moving season opens. No 
price changes have been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 154%4c. per lb.; bill posters’ 
tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 15c. per Ib. 

Wheelbarrows.—There has been an advance in the 
prices of the common wood wheelbarrows, but none on 
the others quoted. The demand is very good for prac- 
tically all types, although the metal ones are selling 
best in this locality, being used for road and construc- 
tion work. All wheelbarrow prices are very firm with 
a tendency upward. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 
tubular barrows, all steel, $7 each; common tray or stave 
barrows, $2.50 each; angle leg garden barrows, $4 each. 

Wire Products.—There is nothing new to report in 
regard to the local wire products situation. There have 
been some irregular advances on the part of the inde- 
pendent makers, but even here the advance has not 
been uniform. Meanwhile the leading interest con- 
tinues to maintain its old schedule, and local jobbers 
are following suit. Retail sales of barb wire and pcu’- 
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try netting are comparatively light at this time, as the 
farmers are too busy with their harvest to attend to 
fence work. However, sales should be heavy in the 
next two months. Prices on wire cloth have been estab- 
lished to run until Nov. 1, but are the same that have 
been in effect for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted 
barb wire, $4.05 per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, $1.75 per 
100 lb.: No. 9 plain wire. $3.65 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 


wire, $4.35 per 100 lb.; staples, plain polished, $4.05 per Keg. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry 
netting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; 
galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount. 

Game Traps.—Sellers of traps have never had a 
better opportunity than the coming season presents. 
Manufactured furs are very scarce, the demand excep- 
tionally heavy and the prices high. Also the past two 
years has shown an increase in the numbers of fur- 
bearing animals, as many trappers were either in the 
army or employed in other trades during that time. 
This season will undoubtedly see a big increase in the 
number of trappers, and naturally heavily increased 
sales of game traps. Shortages will probably appear 
before the season is far under way. Dealers who have 
not as vet purchased are advised to place their orders 
at once. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as fol- 
lows: 
Per Doz 
== Per Doz 
Victor— With Without Newhouse with 
Size Chains Chains Size Chains 
a: Giaeees $1.40 $1.07 No. 6 ip tacnedaees.es $3.28 
Peet. “Boe wands 1.65 1.23 | Sh SAP ee ckawata Cie 
No. 1% 2.48 1.98 RMS C 2s Daaeudene eens 4.48 
Se See 3.46 2.96 a | a £.88 
No. 3.. 4.89 4.19 Py Bane caacnes eae. ee 
No. 4.....+- 587 5.16 Pe Se itecceresiccennes SE 
Ne. Of... 2.32 1.89 No. 91%....... cKnaces ne 
No. 91%..... 3.29 2.81 | SS Ape eee 
Oneida Jump ING Bteccareanee 13.44 
Bats. Dasecces 1.91 1.46 No. 21% . 10.56 
a rere 1.69 No. 3. . 11.39 
No. 1%..... 3.36 2.69 No. 3%..... . 15.05 
eS re 194 4.23 No. 4 . 13.44 
No. 3 6.58 5.63 No 3. See acce Gunee 
No. 4 7.75 6.80 No. 5&... ... 190.00 
No. 1 2.81 2.23 No. 6 aati Pree 
No. 911 3.99 3.28 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 6. 


VERY day that goes by the chances for any serious 

labor troubles in the steel trade are growing less, 
and there is no longer the worry among large em- 
ployers of labor that existed up until only a few weeks 
ago. There is the strongest evidence that the general 
sentiment among the more intelligent labor is absolute- 
ly against a general strike, in spite of counter state- 
ments from labor leaders, most of which are untrue. 
and are being made in a last effort to bolster up a lost 
cause. 

The personnel of the two committees that are to 
represent capital and labor at President Wilson’s Wash- 
ington conference has not been given out, but they will 
be representative men from both sides. At this con- 
ference labor leaders will no doubt ask and should be 
given the chance to prove some of their recent state- 
ments as to actual conditions ruling among some classes 
of labor. 

Only recently, nearly 5000 employees of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company held a mass meeting 
at Vandergrift, Pa., where its largest works are lo- 
cated, and passed resolutions unanimously to the effect 
that they were absolutely satisfied with working con- 
ditions and wages, and asking that labor leaders stay 
away from Vandergrift, as their presence was not de- 
sired. The resolutions had 4he desired effect. 

General conditions in the hardware trade are good, 
the chief trouble on the part of jobbers and consumers 
being to get goods fast enough. Nearly all plants that 
make hardware goods handled by the trade, report a 
great shortage in skilled labor, and say that efficiency 
among labor is not as high as it should be, and this is 
keeping down production to a large extent. Prices are 
very firm, and on some lines are slightly higher. The 
volume of business among jobbers and retailers in 
August was larger than in the same month last year, 
and would have been heavier, were it not for the short- 
age in supply of labor, and the consequent falling off 
in output. Cars are also scarce, and this is causing de- 
lay in shipments. The outlook is good, and with the 
labor troubles out of the way merchants are looking 
forward to having the largest business in their history. 

Collections are good, and more retail merchants are 


discounting their bills than ever before. Customers 
seem to have plenty of money, are spending it freely, 
and are buying liberally of the higher-priced goods. 
Bolts, Nuts and Riverts.—At a recent meeting of the 
makers of nuts, bolts and small rivets, reports were 
made that the new volume of business is fairly heavy, 
and that the recent advance in prices is holding firm. 
Some makers are selling for fourth quarter delivery, 
but others are not doing so, in the belief that they may 
be able to get higher prices before long. Operations 





Some Class to Pond 


(The following newspaper dispatch speaks 
for itself, and for one W. L. Pond, who is 
known to a big bunch of the hardware clan.) 


WANNAMOISETT CLUB GOLFER 
MAKES THIRD HOLE IN ONE 


Pond Surprises Self, Caddie and 
Opponent. 


Wallace L. Pond, 56 President Avenue, this 
city, entered the Wannamoisett Golf Club’s 
hall of fame Thursday, when, in a match with 
Chauncey F. English of the Oakley Country 
Club, New England manager of HARDWARE 
AGE, he made the third hole in one. Par for 
the hole is three, and Mr. Pond’s performance 
has been equalled but once before in the his- 
tory of the course. 

Mr. Pond used his mashie for the shot and 
the ball sped straight for the pin. The cup 
was hidden by a bunker, and when the two 
players and their caddies looked for the ball 
it could not be found. A considerable area 
surrounding the hole was carefully gone over, 
before Mr. Pond thought of looking in the 
cup, where his ball lay securely. The feat was 
the object of congratulation at the 19th hole. 


Wallace L. 
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are on about an average of 75 per cent of normal 
capacity. 
The discounts are as follows: 
Large structural and ship rivets.................0. $3.90 base 
RD Se SOU: sc cennsavesGihenscctseciceesubenaneel $4.00 
1/4 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter..... 60-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, hp. nu‘s, % in, x 4 in.: : 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads...... 60 per cent off list 
eres ey any 50-10 per cent off list 
LsBTROT GME TONWEL GIBB» o.oo. 00.0600 050090 45-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: ; 
Bimplier Od MITTS! ... oo: cee v2 004 8 00-8 40-10-5 per cent off list 
ee ee ee ee re eee 40 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: ; 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads....50-10 per cent off list 
PE CED Boke Cis eka sewepe senor bane 50 per cent off list 
Larger and longer SISOS... <i. cecsenes 40-5 per cent off list 
Re CE ic ccenpeensaKesavensen estes auee eee 60 per cent off list 
Piow bolts, Nos. 1, 32 and @.......-20s.ce. 50-5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 4 to 10...........50-5 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank ............-- 3.10c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank ............. 3.10¢c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts. sq. tapped..............2.85¢. per Ib. off list 


2.85c. per lb. off list 
.10c. per Ib. off list 


ie) 


Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped .......... 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank.. 






C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped....2.85c. per Ib. off list 

Semi-finished hex. nuts: é 
eR ae rae er et re 70 per cent off list 
| ee FO are ree ere 75-10 per cent off list 





Stove bolts in POCKACS... ..2..ccrscecves 75-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk........... 21% per cent extra 


OE, WEE. aaa te uecnseswaneseds 775760210 per cent off list 


All prices carry standard extras. Pittsburgh basis. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—All the makers of iron and steel 
tubular goods report that their order books are about 
filled for the remainder of this year, and some mills 
have orders on their books for delivery in the first 
quarter of next year. The discounts given below are 
for carload lots, an extra price of about 5 per cent 
higher being asked by the jobbers to the small trade. 
These discounts are as follows: 





Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black. Galv. | Inches. Black. Galv. 
%, 4% and %&.... 50% 24 ee eee 2914 21% 
I eer 541% 40 Ve: aren ee ere her ae? 3% 
ae CSE ys 5714 44 EGOS AR RR 3414 
adesitie wor te Bcc nsass 30 2316 
Lap Weld 
D, ociioioaccessee 5016 38 Be asia cenbea ie 24% 91% 
BAG to 6h cccosea 5314 41 Phe Svcuvseodenee 3134 17% 
7 to 12 pum gunaivene 50% 37 Di cisasaseeeiere 3214 18% 
2S and 2%....02 41 om a ee 341% 21% 
_. Arr 3814 Me i. errr 311% 18% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, 4% and %&... 46% 29 %, % and %. 281% 11% 
 inedlae connie csie I BS sotpretnene 331, 20% 
TCO) B46 sve 5516 43 Te tO Deh. ccceccs 39% 241% 
i a 5644 44 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Bis swear eusooiueaee 481% 37 10% 
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To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 
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_ On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots, and. on butt 
and lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) points 
lower (higher price). 

Sheets.—Reports that the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company had opened its books for orders for 
sheets for the first quarter of next year, are incorrect. 
This company has not done so, nor have any of the in- 
dependent mills, and none will likely start selling for 
next year delivery before November 1, or later. The 
new domestic and export demand for sheets is very 
heavy, and nearly all the mills are refusing orders on 
which they cannot make the delivery wanted. Prices 
are very firm. 

Effective from March 21, the base price of No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets is 3.55c., the base price of No. 28 box an- 
nealed, one pass black sheets is 4.385c., and for No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets is 5.70c. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown mill. 

Tin Plate—Mills are largely sold up for the re- 
mainder of this year, but the new demand for tin plate 
is quiet, as consumers have their needs for this year, 
and there is no need for them to place more orders. 
Operations are on as close to a 100 per cent*basis as the 
supply of steel and labor will allow. There is a short- 
age in sheet bars, and this is keeping down output of 
tin plate to some extent. There is also a shortage in 
the supply of skilled labor. Prices are very firm, and 
it is said there is absolutely no shading. 

Prices of stock items range from $6.50 to $6.75, but pro- 
duction tin plate is firm at $7, Pittsburgh. 

Prices on terne plate, effective March 21, are as follows: 
8-lb.—200 Ib., $14.15; 8-lb.—I. C., $14.55; 12-lb—I. C., 
$16.15; 15-lb.—I. C., $17.15; 20-lb.—I. C., $18.40; 25-lb.—I. C., 
$19.65 ; 30-lb.—I. C., $20.65 ; 35-lb.—I. C., $21.65; 40-lb.—I. C., 
$19.65. All f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 

Wire Products.—The new demand for wire and wire 
nails is fairly heavy, but most consumers and _ jobbers 
are covered on their needs for some time ahead. Mills 
are operating as close to 100 per cent capacity as they 
can, but there is a shortage in the supply of steel and 
in skilled labor. All the leading mills but the American 
Steel & Wire Company are quoting on the basis of $3.25 
for plain annealed wire and $3.50 base, per keg for wire 
nails, and it is said these concerns are making good 
sales right along at their highest prices, this largely 
owing to the shortage in the supply of wire and wire 
nails for early delivery. The market is very strong, but 
there are no signs of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany advancing its prices, and it is not believed it will 
do so, in the near future at least. We quote: 


Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg: galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2.00. 


» Bright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 


Nos. 0 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galvanized barbed 
wire and fence staples, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $3.40; 
polished fence staples, $3.40; cement-coated nails, $2.85 base; 
these prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. Discounts on woven wire fencing are 60% per cent 
off list for carload lots, 59% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 
58 per cent off for smaller lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
‘ Boston, Sept. 6, 1919. 


ig making the rounds of the local hardware trade 
this week we have made a personal inspection of 
orders being received daily by the jobbers and of those 
previously on hand, for the purpose of ascertaining 
if possible, first, how the retail trade feels regarding 
future business, and second, what the prospects are 
for the retail trade getting prompt deliveries of goods 
ordered. There is an old saying that “money talks.” 
So do orders in jobbing hands, for they indicate in a 
broad way what might not be recognized in talks with 
individual retail houses taken at random. The results 
obtained in the shelf hardware jobbing trade were 
surprisingly encouraging, while those in the heavy 
hardware trade were very good, although, perhaps, not 
quite as uniformly so. 


Automobile Accessories.—The demand for all kinds 
of automobile accessories holds up remarkably strong:. 
Because of the inability of the jobbers to get goods 
from the manufacturers as fast as desired, some local 
accessories stocks are beginning to become broken. 
The supply of standard used things, however, appears 
enough to tide over the season. Prices hold very strong 
all down the line. ; 

Axes.—During the past two weeks there has been a 
noticeable increase in the volume of orders received 
here for axes. While there is still room for improve- 


ment along these lines, the jobbers are highly encour- 
aged. Prices hold firm and unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Bolts and nuts are moving in sat- 
isfactory volume, and some orders for future delivery 
are coming to light from day to day, which suggests 
that some consumers, at least, feel that prices are not 
likely to be lower for some time. There is an under- 
current of feeling in local jobbing circles that lists 
will be advanced before long. They say the manufac- 
turers have not been accepting orders for October, 
November or December delivery, and some of them 
have intimated that when they do it will be at higher 
prices. Shipments from the mills are slow, but local 
stocks are ample for all requirements. 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 30 per 
cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 20 per cent discount; 
with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 35 per cent discount; 
4% x % and larger, 25 per cent discount; common carriage 
bolts 6 x 8% and smaller, 30 per cent discount; 6% x 56 and 
larger, 20 per cent discount; tap bolts, list; Eagle carriage 
bolts, net prices; stove bolts, large quantities, 70 per cent 
discount; in small quantities, 50 to 60 per cent discount; 
bolt ends, 20 per cent discount; tire bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 65 per cent 
discount: 54 and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished 
case hardened nuts, 50 and 10 per cent discount; H. P. square 
blank in full keg, list; tapped, list; hexagon, blank, list; 
tapped, list; C. P. C. & T. square blank, list; tapped, list; 
hexagon blank, list; tapped, list. 
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Builders’ Hardware.—Although the continued high 
cost of materials and labor is still restricting the con- 
struction of apartment houses and office buildings, the 
amount of new construction work and remodeling being 
done in New England shows steady expansion. Nat- 
urally the demand for builders’ hardware is slowly but 
steadily increasing. The better grades of hardware 
are scarce, but the cheaper kind, such as are handled 
by the rank and file of jobbers here, are plentiful enough 
for all demands. One of the leading jobbers here, who 
took a long automobile ride on Labor Day, says he 
was impressed with the large number of stone masons, 
plasterers, carpenters, etc., he saw at work on that day. 
He is convinced that homes are urgently needed in this 
section of the country and that we are in for a long 
period of constructive activity. 


Batteries and Bulbs.—There is just enough call for 
batteries and bulbs for immediate delivery to keep 
interest constantly alive. Jobbers’ stocks are only com- 
fortably large. In the meantime a few orders for holi- 
day goods are beginning to come to light. 

Batteries.—Leading makes, standard tubular three cell 
batteries, 50c. list; standard two cell, 35c. list; baby bat- 
teries, 30c. Discounts: Less than unit packages, 1/3 per 
cent off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off list; 10 or more 
unit packages, 40 and 10 per cent off list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit lots, list; in unit lots, 25 per cent 
off list; in 10 unit lots or more, 40 per cent off list. Re- 
tailers selling $500 worth of bulbs per annum can secure 
contracts at slightly more favorable discounts. 

Carpet Sweepers.—The: Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
has notified the local jobbing trade of an advance. in 
its price list which amounts to $2 to $3 per dozen. 


Chain.—The heavy chain situation shows very little 
change. Local stocks are somewhat larger than they 
were two or three months ago, but generally speaking 
they are not normal, the average jobber having gov- 
erned his purchases by the lack of active consumptive 
demand. Prices remain steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof coil self-colored 
chain in cask lots, 3/16 in., $14.25 per 100 lb.; 14 in., $11.40; 
5/16 in., $10.80; 34 in., $9.60; 7/16 in., $9.35; % in., $9.15; 
9/16 in., $9.15; 5% in., $8.90; % in., $8.65; % in., $8.15; 1 in., 
$8. BB, twist link and long link chain take the same ex- 
tras. 


Chisels.—Some of the manufacturers of chisels have 
advanced their price lists from 10 to 15 per cent, and 
local jobbing prices have been revised to correspond. 


Drills—The consumptive demand for drills of all 
kinds and makes holds up remarkably well, if one can 
judge by the orders being received by the jobbers here. 
Local stocks are just comfortable and no more. Prices 
as quoted in Boston are firm and unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
1% in. straight shank, 50 per cent discount. Bit stock drills. 
50 and 10 per cent discount; blacksmith drills, 50 per cent 
discount; ratchet, 15 per cent discount; wood-boring brace 
drills, 50 and 10 per cent discount; drills and countersinks 
combined, list. High speed drills, prices on application. 


Files and Rasps.—Jobbers report a better movement 
for files than at any previous time since the war, 
which shows that stocks in retail hands are small. 
Rasps are selling fairly well, the trade as a rule claim- 
ing business is normal. Both file and rasp values hold 
very strong. 


We quote from jobbérs' stocks: Files—Nicholson and 


Black Diamond. 49 and 10 and 10 per cent discount; Great 
Western. Arcade. Kearney & Foote, ete., and American ma- 
chine cut. 50 and 10 and 5 per cent discount; Chelsea hand- 


cut, list: (F N Swiss pattern), list. 

Rasps.—Heller. Chelsea and Nicholson, 12-in., $4.70 to $5.50; 
13-in., $5.50 to $6.50; 14-in., $6.50 to $7.50. 

Galvan’'zed Ware.—A further advance in galvanized 
coal hods is reported here, and oil cans are about 10 
per cent higher. All kinds of galvanized ware, but 
especially barrels, are beginning to move out of stock 
here. General opinion is that the volume of sales in 
this department this season will run well ahead of those 
for the corresponding periods in 1917 and 1918. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pails.—Common galva- 
nized pails, light finished, S-qt.. $3.35 per dozen: 10-qt., 
$3.79; 12-qt.. $4.15: 14-qt., $4.66. Common pails, heavy fin- 
ished (50-lbs. to the dozen), 14-qt., $7.84 per dozen; lighter 
weights, 14-qt., $6.08. 

Coal Hods.—Medium grade (wood handles). japanned, 
size 15, $4.09 per dozen: size 16, $4.39: size 17, $4.88. Galva- 
nized. size 15, $6.26 per dozen; size 16. $6.94; size 17, $7.50; 
size 18, $8.18. 

Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $17.55 per dozen: No. 300, 
$19.58. 

Sifters.—Common round rim, No. 19, $3.50 per dozen. Fa- 
vorite, without cover, $6.50 per dozen. Rapid (all wire), 
without cover, $8 per dozen. Dover safety. No. 2, with 
cover, $20 per dozen. Rotary, $37 to $39 per dozen. 
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Glass.—The recent upward revision in window glass 
prices apparently has served to increase rather than 
diminish the demand for stock. Deliveries from the 
factories are backward and some of the hardware 
jobbing houses here have not enough stock on hand to 
cover their orders. It is believed, however, that the 
supply situation will be easier before long. The large 
glass houses here say they anticipate a further marking 
up of windshield glass within the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single A and B, first three, 
78 per cent discount; above first three brackets, 78 per cent 
discount from the list: double A and B, 80 per cent discount; 
A and B quality by the light, 82 per cent discount; single 
lights, 82 per cent discount. 

Leaded Glass.—Colored art glass, $1.50 per sq. ft. and 
higher; double thick A, $1.25 per sq. ft. With hard metal, 
50c. per sq. ft.:extra. Copper finished, 25e. per sq. ft. extra. 
All glass figured in square inches 

Vitro-Marble.—Glass \4-in. thick, 45c. per sq. ft.; 5/16-in., 
o38e.; 7/16-in., 60¢.; 14-in., 80c. 

Skylight glass.—Rough or rolled, 14-in. thick, 16e. per sq. 
ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; 4-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 

Hack Saws.—Nothing especially interesting in a hack 
saw way has developed since last reports. The demand 
for saws is fairly good, supplies are ample for all re- 
quirements and prices hold very steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks Hack saws, one gross or 
more, 15 ner cent discount. 


Horseshoes.—A lull in the demand for horseshoes is 
noted. The most important consumers covered their 
fall and winter requirements some time ago, when the 
manufacturers were cutting prices. Since prices have 
been advanced there has been further purchases, but 
the Boston market apparently has absorbed practically 
all immediate consumptive orders of importance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100-lb. 
kegs, to blacksmiths and consumers in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island points, 
$7.50 per keg base. 3ase prices are for No. 2 or larger. 
To Connecticut blacksmiths and consumers the base price is 
$7.25 per 100-lb. keg. No freight is allowed on store ship- 
ments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weights, $12 per keg; track side 
weights, $12.25; toe weights, $10.75; steel shoes, $9.25; toe 
ereased, $7.75; side wear, $9.75; calked, $9.25; extra light 
calked, $10.25; iron countersunk, $8.25; steel countersunk, 
$10; tips, $9.25; light driving, $9.25; featherweights, $9.25; 
mule, $8; all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Toe calks.—Dull, $2 per box; sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; 
sharp heel, $2.50. Broken boxes call for an extra charge 
per Ib. 

Iron.—Local iron prices are unchanged, but reported 
as exceptionally strong. The demand for iron shows a 
slow but steady improvement, although it is inclined 
to be spotty, some houses being so busy on other lines 
they have not been making special effort to push sales. 
Local stocks, generally speaking, are ample for all im- 
mediate requirements, but they are far from burden- 
some. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best iron, flats, rounds 
and squares, $5.50 base per 100 Ib.; H. & P. ovals, half ovals 
and bevels, $6.50; H. & P. half rounds, $5.50; refined iron, 
$3.40; Norway iron, $20. Broken bundles, add Mc. Ib. 





Machinists’ Supplies.—Machinists’ supplies of all 
kinds are in excellent demand. Some few things are 
beginning to get out of stocks here because labor trou- 
bles at the Worcseter foundries have cut off supplies 
to manufacturers. No serious shortage is evident, how- 
ever. Prices hold very strong. 

Mail Boxes.—There has been an advance of about 10 
per cent in local prices on Corbin rural mail boxes, 
following a similar upward revision in manufacturer’s 
lists. 

Nails.—Some of the manufacturers of cut nails have 
withdrawn their price lists, saying they are so filled 
up with orders they do not consider it good business 
policy to accept more business. The American Steel 
& Wire Company has not as yet advanced its prices on 
wire nails. As a result it has been fairly swamped 
with orders. To ward off an over-production, it is 
limiting the jobbers to purchases based on 4917 and 
1918 orders. In other words, if a jobber’s 1917 and 
1918 orders averaged three cars of nails, he will not be 
allowed more than three cars this year. The other wire 
nail people are getting good business. The retail de- 
mand for all kinds of nails is excellent. There has 
been an advance of about 5 to 10 per cent in prices 
auoted here for upholsterers’ brass nails. Horseshoe 
nails are only fairly active, but very firm in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.50 to $4.75 
per keg base. Cut nails, $5.35 base. For galvanized nails 
an extra charge of 50c. per keg is made. Cement coated 
nails, standard boxes, $5 per keg base. 

Horseshoes.—New Standard 5s, $6.75; 6s, $6; 7s, $5.75; 8s, 
$5.50; 9, 10 and 11s, $5.35. Reliance and Brighton 5s, $6; 6s, 
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$5.50; 7s, $5.25; 8s, $5.00; 9, 10 and 11s, $4.90. Crown 5s, $5.75; 
5; Ts, $4.50; , 10 and 11s, $4. Leader, is, $5.25; 
, $4.50; 7s, $4.05; 8s, $3.85; 9, 10 and 11s, $3.65. Add 1 
per lb. for less than 25 Ibs. of a size. 


Pliers.—The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company has 
marked up its price list on pliers from 10 to 20 per 
cent, and Boston jobbers’ lists have been revised to 
correspond. No change in discounts is noted. The 
labor troubles in the plants of high-grade goods makers 
apparently have evaporated, and the manufacturers 
are reported as having enough orders on their books 
to keep them operating at capacity during the re- 
mainder of the year if they do not accept another order. 
Some of the New England retail dealers, anticipating 
a continued shortage for some time, are placing orders 
for spring delivery. 

Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5%4-in., $10.60 per 
doz.; 6-in., $12.55; S-in., $15.20; 10-in., $18.50. Side cutting 
pliers, 4-in., $15.20 per doz.; 5-in., $16.10; 6-in., $17.50; 614-in., 









5. 
$20.70; T-in., $20.70; S-in., $23; 8%4-in., 31.75. Buttons’ 
pliers, 645-in., $10.35 per doz.; 8-in., $13.10; 10-in., $15.85. 
Common flat nose pliers, 4-in., $9.65 per doz.; 414-in., 
$10.10; 5-in., $10.60; 514-in., $11.15; 6-in., $12.20. Common 


round nose pliers, 4-in., $9.65 per doz.; 414-in., $10.10; 5-in., 
$10.60; 514-in., $16.15; 6-in., $12.20. Milliners’ pliers, 414-in., 
$14.95 per doz. Electricians’ pliers, 6-in., $22.20 per doz. 
Diagonal pliers, 5-in., $19.65 per doz.; 5%-in., $21.15; 6-in.. 
$23.10. 


Rivets.—The call for rivets is not as good as it 
usually is at this season of the year, but it nevertheless 
is better than it was a month ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 50 
per cent discount: structural rivets, $7.50 base per 100 lb. 


Sash Cord.—Almost every fellow we have asked this 
week, “How about sash cord?” has said right off, “We 
can’t get it.” That thought is uppermost in their 
minds because for the first time in months they are 
beginning to get orders for cord, and naturally they 
are anxious to fill same. Yet the demand for cord is 
not what it should be, from a hardware standpoint, at 
least, due it is generally said to the high cost of it. 
The average consumer and retail dealer is buying just 
as little as possible, hoping that the recent smash in 
raw cotton prices will result in a drastic downward 
revision in sash cord manufacturers’ lists. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash cord, common 
braided cord, 69c. per lb. base; Sampson spot cord, $1 per 
Ib. base: Silver Lake, 9%8c. per Ib. base. Braided awning 
cord, No. 315, in 48-ft. lengths, $4.25 per doz.; No. 4, $4.56; 
No. 414, $5.25; No. 5, $7.83. 


Screws.—Some of the leading manufacturers of wood 
screws have advanced their lists from a 77% to a 75 
per cent discount base for iron flat head brights, which 
would seem to indicate that the others will make a 
similar change within the immediate future. There 
has been a general advance in cap and set screws since 
last reports. The demand for all kinds of screws is 
slowly, but steadily, increasing for immediate consump- 
tion, and the jobbers are comfortably well supplied with 
orders for delivery within the next month or two. 

We quote from manufacturers’ prints: Wood screws, iron, 
flat head, bright, 7714 per cent discount; round head, blued, 


75 per cent discount, add 5; flat head, brass, 60 per cent 
discount: round head, brass. 5714 per cent discount; flat 
head, galvanized, 6214 per cent discount; flat head, nick- 


eled, 65 per cent discount; round head, nickeled, 65 per 
cent discount. Price to the consumer is 20 per cent beyond 
print. : 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cap and set screws, in 
full packages, set screws, including headless. 55 per cent 
discount; squares and hexagon head cap screws, 50 per 
cent discount; fillister head cap screws. 33 1/3 per cent dis- 
count; flat head cap, 15 per cent discount: round and but- 
ton head cap, 10 per cent discount In broken packages, 
set, including headless, 40 per cent discount: square and 
hexagon head cap, 30 per cent discount! fillister head cap, 
10 per cent discount; flat head cap, list: round and button 
head cap, 10 per cent discount; coach screws, list. 


Shoe Findings.—The recent talk in Government cir- 
cles regarding the reducing of the cost of living caused 
an upsetting of local leather values, but it proved only 
temporary. Prices on cut stock and leather strips were 
not influenced as much as were those on other kinds of 
leather because of the very limited amount of stock 
available. As the head of one of the leading shoe find- 
ing houses says: “They can talk all they want to about 
reducing the cost of living and the price of shoes, but 
water will seek its own level. How can anyone ex- 
pect leather values to go down and stay down when 
there is a world shortage and an abnormal demand. I 
feel reasonably sure leather, and especially cut leather, 
will sell considerably higher before Jan. 1.” This house 
is getting some excellent orders for cut stock and strips 
from hardware houses. both retail and jobbing. 

Taps.—Men’s light, $1.40 to $1.60 per doz.: medium light, 
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$2 to $2.40; medium heavy, $2.75 to $3.25; heavy, $3.25 to 
$3.60. Women’s light, $1.30 to $1.50 per doz.; medium heavy, 
$1.55 to $1.70. Boys’ medium, $1.90 to $2.25 per doz.; heavy, 
$2.50. 


Strips.—Hemlock clean, 70 to 85c. per Ib.; branded, 55c.; 
oak, heavy, medium and light, 75c. to 90c. 


Sleds.—Orders for sleds are beginning to make a 
respectable showing, according to some of the leading 
jobbers here. In fact, they say business already booked 
is of sufficient volume to give considerable encourage- 
ment. Prices are strong and unchanged. 

Flexible Fliers, No. 1, $42 a doz.; No. 2, $48; No. 3, $63; 
No. 4, $72; No. 5, $96; Racer, $66; Junior Racer, $54. The 
discount from jobbers’ stocks is 331, per cent, while the 
discount from manufacturers’ stocks is 35 per cent. ‘The 
Paris line is quoted by jobbers at 40 per cent off the list. 


Steel—So far as prices go, nothing new has de- 
veloped in the steel market. The demand for all kinds 
of steel is gradually assuming normal proportions, 
however. Some of the jobbers report they have been 
unable to place orders for certain kinds of steel with 
the mills because the latter claim they have all the 
business on their books they care to handle just now. 
There is no shortage of goods here, however, most of 
the largest jobbers having ample stock on hand for all 
requirements that may develop within the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bars, soft and steel flats, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., 
per 100 Ib., $3.40 base; rounds and squares, 17% in. and 
wider, per 100 lb., $3.40 base. Concrete, plain, round and 
square, per 100 lb., $3.40 base. 

Angles and channels, under 3 in., stock lengths, per 100 
lb., $3.40 base; over 3 in., $3.50 base; toes, under 3 in., 
$3.55; over 3 in., $3.60. 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in., squares and 
hexagons and flats, list. Tire steel, 144 x % in., and larger, 
$4; thinner and narrower, $4.50. On all broken bundles of 
steel add Wc. extra. 

Hoop steel, per 100 Ib., $4.70 base on full bundles. On 
broken bundles add 2c. per lb. Band steel per 100 Ib., $1.60 
base. 

Tacks.—Conditions governing the tack market are 
virtually unchanged. The manufacturers are somewhat 
behind on deliveries, but the jobbers apparently have 
enough stock on hand to care for all immediate orders. 
Some of the latter, however, are carrying unusually 
small stocks, and the same is true of the rank and file 
of retail concerns. Prices for tacks are very strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Blued carpet tacks, in 
S-lb. papers, 4 to 6-0z., 29c. per doz.; 8 to 10-o0z., 28c.; 12, 14 
and 16-o0z., 27c. Blued cut tacks, 1-0z., 60c. per doz.; 114-0z., 
50c.; 2-02z., 42¢c.; 2%-oz., 38c.; 3-0z., 35c.; 4-oz., 32c.; 6-oz., 
3lc.; 8-oz., 29c. 


Toys.—Toys of all kinds are selling freely, which, 
according to one jobber, shows that the American par- 
ent has money. He says: “Probably no better place 
to look for the prosperity of a country can be found 
than the toy market. If the wage earner is hard up, 
about the last thing he will buy is a toy for his boy or 
girl. On the other hand, if the wage earner is making 
money he is buying toys. Just now there apparently 
is no limit to what a retailer or jobber can do with 
his toy department. It simply depends on how much 
money he wants to invest in sueh things. I am a firm 
believer that more American toys will be sold this fall 
and winter than ever before in the history of the hard- 
ware trade.” 


Traps.—Some orders for traps are beginning to come 
forward, but the movement has by no means assumed 
normal proportions. Salesmen starting out on the road 
now should soon begin to show trap results. The local 
stocks of traps are fairly comfortable and prices hold 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Victor, without chain, 
No. 0, $1.07 net per doz.; No. 1, $1.23; No. 1%, $1.98; No. 2, 
$2.96: No. 3, $4.19; No. 4, $5.16. With chain: No. 0, $1.40; 
No. 1, $1.65; No. 1%, $2.48; No. 2, $3.46; No. 3, $4.89; No. 4, 
$5.87. 

Jump without chain, No. 0, $1.46; No. 1, $1.69; No. 114, 
$2.69; No. 2, $4.23; No. 3, $5.63: No. 4, $6.80. With chain: 
No. 0, $1.91; No. 1, $2.25; No. 114, $3.36; No. 2, $4.91; No. 3, 
$6.58; No. 4, $7.75. 


Washers.—A majority of the jobbers say the demand 
for washers is somewhat disappointing. The market is 
by no means at a standstill, but stocks in the average 
jobbers’ hands is not moving as fast as he would like 
to see. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, 12c. 
per lb.; cast washers, 5 and smaller, 6c.; larger, 5c.; cut 
washers, in full kegs (200 lb.) of a size, list; extras to con- 
sumers of less than keg lots of a size, add to list as fol- 
lows: 100 to 199 lb. of a size, 1c. per lb.; 50 to 99 lb. of a 
size, 2c. per lb.: 25 to 49 lb. of a size, 3c. per lb.; 10 to 24 
lb. of a size, 4c. per lb.; 1 to 9 lb. of a size, 5c. per Ib. 
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TWIN CITIES 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, Sept. 6, 1919. 


r is gratifying to the merchants to have trade con- 
tinue up to the last day of the month as it has this 
last month. 

Collections are extremely good and cash sales pro- 
portions continue to gain on the total sales, a very 
promising and happy condition. 


Axes.—The sale of axes is increasing as cooler 
weather approaches. Dealers are stocking up more 
heavily and their sales show some advancement. Prices 
have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit, base 
weights, at $14.50 per dozen; double bit, base weights, at 
$19.00 per dozen; Sager handled, single bit, at $18.50 per 
dozen; handled Hiawatha, boys’, at $12.00 per dozen. 

Bolts.—With shops and factories running at capacity 
and with retail trade at a high mark, bolts are selling 
rapidly. Stocks seem to be in good condition, with 
mill shipments coming through in fair quantities. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 40-10 per cent, large carriage bolts at 30.5 per cent, 
small machine bolts at 50 per cent, large machine bolts at 
30-10 per cent; lag screws at 50 per cent, stove bolts at 70 
per cent, and tire bolts at 50-10 per cent discount from 
standard lists. 

Brads.—Building operations continue to take large 
quantities of brads, and with some mills still far behind 
on orders, it is rather difficult to keep stocks well as- 
sorted. There is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Brads in 25-lb. boxes 
at 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Clocks.—The situation still remains the same with 
regard to alarm clocks. The demand still far exceeds 
any available supply, and production evidently is not 
improving. Prices are not changed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day 
alarm clocks at 89c. each, Lookout 1-day alarm at $1.15 each. 
Sleepmeter 1-day alarm at $1.22 each. Automatic 8-day 
alarm at $4.05 each, Automatic luminous dial 8-day alarm 
at $4.85 each. 


Drills.—Drills are selling freely, both in a retail way 
and to factories. Mills are making fairly prompt ship- 
ments and prices show no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Straight shank car- 
bon drills at 40-10 per cent; bit stocks at 50-10-5 per cent, 
and ratchet shank drills at 5 per cent from standard lists. 

Galvanized Ware.—Prices are still holding steady in 
local jobbers’ quotations, but changes can be expected 
at any time, judging from the fact that makers of this 
line of goods have already made some advances. Deal- 
ears are obtaining their fall stocks as fast as possible, 
paying attention to the approaching demand for baskets 
and coal hods. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized 
tubs at $7.25 per doz.; No. 1 at $8.88 to $9 per doz.; No. 2 
at $9.85 to $10 per doz.; No. 3 at $11.10 to $11.95 per doz.; 
No. 1 heavy galvanized at $13.50 to $19 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$15.15 to $21 per doz., and No. 3 at $16.90 to $24 per doz.; 
galvanized pails, 8-qt. common, at $2.76 per doz.; 10-qt. at 
$3.15 per doz.; 12-qt. $3.25 to $3.40 per doz.; 14-qt. at $3.85 
per doz.; 16-qt. at $4.65 per doz.; stock pails, 16-qt. at $6.30 
to $8.35 per doz.; 18-qt. at $7.35 to $9.75 per doz.; 20-qt. at 
$10 per doz. 

Glass, Putty and Glazier Points.—Sales are on the 
increase in this line, as storm sash are beginning to be 
considered. It is still several weeks before the actual 
application of them becomes necessary, but the fore- 
handed ones already are repairing them and putting 
them in good condition for use. Paint trade is taking 
fair proportions of putty for their use also. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single strength A 
grade glass, all sizes, 76 per cent; double strength A grade 
glass, all sizes, 78 per cent from standard list. Commercial 
bladder putty in barrels, $5.75 per cwt. Commercial putty 
in 25-16. steel drums, $6.25 per cwt.; in 50-lb. steel drums, 
$6.10 per cwt ; in 190-lb. steel drums, $6.00 per cwt. Strictly 
pure bladder putty in barrels, $6.70 per cwt. Strictly pure 
bladder putty in 25-lb. steel drums, $7.00; in 50-lb. steel 
drums, $6.85; in 100-lb. steel drums, $6.75 per cwt. 

Lanterns.—Sale of lanterns continues to be fairly 
good and shows signs of increases, with the lessening 
of daylight hours. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Dietz D-Lite, short 
globe, $12.65 per doz.; Dietz Wizard. short globe, $11.35 
per doz.; Dietz Little Wizard. short globe, $9.75 per doz.: 
Dietz Victor, $7.50 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard, $11.35 per 
doz.: Dietz Buckeye Dash. $19.15 per doz.; Dietz Junior 
Wagon Lamp, $14.75 per doz. 

Metal Lath.—With building progressing, the demand 
for metal lath continues to grow. Stocks are fair and 
no great difficulty is met in filling orders. Price has 
not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Expanded Diamond 
Mesh No. 27 painted metal lath. $26.70 per 100 sq. yd.; 26 
gage, $28.10; 24 gage, $31.00. Toncan netal lath, painted. 
26 gage, $33.10 per 100 sq. yd.; 24 gage, $36.60 per 100 sq. yd. 


Nails.—Stocks of nails are fairly well filled here, with 


call heavy at present. The price situation has not 
changed, and further action in that direction will prob- 
ably await the movement of the labor situation at the 
mills. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.25 per keg base; coated wire nails at $3.75 per keg base. 

Nuts.—Demand from sh.ps for nuts is very good. 
Prices show no change from last quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 35 per cent, hexagon brass machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent. hexagon semi-finished at 60-10 in small 
sizes, 60-10 per cent on larger sizes; hot pressed square 
blank at $1.50 off; square tapped nuts at $1.25 off; hexagon 
blank nuts, $1.50 off; hexagon tapped nuts at $1.25 off 
standard lists. 

Paper.—Market on building paper continues strong, 
with possibilities of further advances. The demand is 
heavy, due to building conditions, and with no labor 
trouble will continue so through the rest of the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barrett’s No. 2 tarred 
felt at $3.38 per cwt.; stringed felt in 500-ft. rolls at $1.63 per 
Ha slaters’ felt at $1.10 per roll; Duplex plaster board at 

ov. 

Registers——The call for registers is steady and fairly 
strong, owing to the amount of building being done at 
the present time. Alterations and repairs take a fair 
proportion of this stock also. 

_ We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black japanned reg- 
isters at 40 per cent discount; black japanned registers, 
faces up to 14 x 14, 40 per cent; larger registers, 60 per cent. 

Rope.—Sale of rope continues t obe very good, with 
an especially good call from contractors and workers 
of this general description. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade Manila 
rope at 26c. per pound, base: first grade sisal rope, 20c. per 
pound, base; cotton rope, 50c. per pound, base; Swedish 
wire rope at net list; crucible steel rope at list less 17% 
per cent ; Monitor hoisting at list less 15 per cent; tram and 
tiller rope, net list; plow steel cable at list less 30 per cent. 

Sash Cord.—There is a continual strengthening in 
the price of sash cord as quoted from the factory, 
although local quotations are holding fairly steady. The 
quantity being used is showing increase almost con- 
stantly. 

_ We quote from local jobbing stocks: Common sash cord at 
50c. per lb. base. Silver Lake sash cord at 92c. per Ib. base. 
Samson sash cord at 92c. per lb. base. 

Sash Weights.—The situation in regard to sash 
weights has not changed to any extent whatever. 
Weights are still being shipped in from out-of-town 
foundries to take care of the present needs. Prices are 
holding steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cast iron sash 
weights in regular sizes at $2.75 per 100 Ib. 

Screws.—The present demand for screws is holding 
up extremely well, contractors using large quantities 
of this material. Screws usually needed by shops and 
mill work are moving nicely also. Prices are holding 
steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright 
screws at 80 per cent; round head blued at 75 per cent; 
flat head brass at 60 per cent; round head brass at 55 per 
cent; regular cap screws at 50 per cent; set screws at 50-10 
per cent; iron machine screws at 75 per cent, and brass 
machine screws at 50 per cent from standard lists. 





Cutlery Market Conditions 





Chicago Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Chicago, Sept. 6, 1919. 


‘THE cutlery situation continues to be very acute, with 
more shortages appearing daily. A local jobber has 
been trying for several weeks to get the acceptance of 
an order for a gross of high grade pearl-handled knives 
for a customer, with absolutely no success. One large 
cutlery concern in declining the order said that they had 
less than a dozen such knives on hand. It is reported 
that strikes have practically tied up the plants at New- 
ark, N. J., and Bridgeport, Conn., and cutlery manufac- 
turers in several other places have been forced to con- 
cede additional wage advances to their employees. Mean- 
while production is cut practically in two. Dealers and 
jobbers are waking up to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and seem prepared to take almost anything in the 
cutlery line they can get. Local jobbers report very 
short stocks of pocket knives, with orders coming in 
freely. 

Unless the American cutlery manufacturers and their 
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employees can come to some terms whereby production 
can be increased materially, the trade will be forced to 
take on lines of Japanese and German knives, despite 
the fact that the Japanese goods are inferior in quality 
and the German product is from 150 to 200 per cent 
higher in price than before the war. The trade in general 
is not disposed to buy German cutlery, but must have 
the goods to sell. Reports now coming in from Germany 
indicate that the German cutlers are experiencing great 
difficulty in getting material for knife and razor handles. 
Their lines are said to be practically limited to black 
and white celluloid, bone, shell and ivory celluloid han- 
dles. German razors are reported to be much higher in 
price than the American makes. 

There is a continued heavy demand for razors of all 
kinds and also for safety razor blades. The demand is 
particularly strong at this time for the dollar type of 
safety razor. 

This is due in a great measure to the recent merger 
of Ever-Ready Razor Co., the Gem Cutlery Company, 
and Kampfe Bros., makers of the Star dollar razor. 
These firms have combined under the new corporate 
name of the American Safety Razor Corporation, with 
a reported capital stock of $20,000,000. It is further 
reported that Mr. Joseph Kaufman is to be president 
and Mr. F. H. Hoffman, vice president of the new cor- 
poration. It is understood that all the types of razors 
made by the old companies will still be manufactured. 
The corporation is reported to be financed by Block-Ma- 
loney & Co., bankers of New York and Chicago, and it 
is said that the stock will be put on the market at $18 
per share, with a par value of $25. ; 

Evidently the dealers and jobbers expect advances in 
the dollar type of safety razor, and are buying to pro- 
tect themselves. ie ; 

The shear and scissor situation is practically the same 
as at last report. Several large factories are closed on 
account of labor troubles, and shortages are developing. 
Local jobbers have fair stocks of shears and are filling 
all reasonable orders. 

Butcher Knives.—Standard beech handle, American made 
butcher knives, ‘‘fully guaranteed,’’ three brass saw screw 
rivets in handles, 6-in., $4 per doz.; 7-in., $4.65 per doz.; 8-in., 
$5.65 per doz.; Standard pattern kitchen knives, $1 to $2.50 
per doz. All prices net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Jack Knives.—American two-blade standard gauge pocket 
knives, length 33% inches, stag or wood handles, $6.75 per 
dozen, net, f.o.b. Chicago. Above are steel lined and black 
inside and with steel bolsters and no cap. 

Length 35 inches, stag or wood handles, $11.50 per dozen 
net, f.o.b. Chicago. Above are brass lined with nickel silver 
bolsters, caps and shields and clean inside. 

Length 35, inches, stag or wood handles, $17.75 per dozen 
net, f.o.b. Chicago. Above have two cutting blades and one 
patented punch blade. They are brass lined with nickel 
silver bolsters, caps and shields. 

Length 354 inches, stag handles, ‘‘Boy Scout’ pattern 
pocket knives, $19.80 per dozen -net, f.o.b. Chicago, Above 
have one cutting blade, one patented punch blade, one can 
opener blade, and one combination screwdriver and bottle 
cap opener blade. 

Toilet Clippers.—Khedive, $1.55 per pair net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; Success, No. 1, $1.80 per pair net, f.o.b. Chicago; Suc- 
cess, No. $1.90 per pair net, f.o.b. Chicago; Brown & 
Sharpe, No. 000, list per pair $4.00, less 25 per cent discount; 
Brown & Sharpe, No. 00, list per pair $4.00, less 25 per cent 
discount; Brown & Sharpe, No. 0, list per pair $4.00, less 25 
per cent discount: Brown & Sharpe, No. 1, list per pair $4.00, 
less 25 per cent discount. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with rubber handle, 
full hollow ground, %-in., 5<-in., %-in., $21.00 per doz. net, 


_f.o.b. Chicago. Three-quarter hollow ground, %-in., 5-in., 


%-in., $18.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. Half hollow 
ground, %-in., 5,-in., %-in., $14.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard and vest pocket edition, 
list $60.00 per dozen. 

Auto-strop standard and army edition, list $60.00 per doz. 
Above takes a discount of 25 per cent f.o.b. Chicago. 

Extra blades for above, 6's, 50c., and 12’s, $1.00, less 25 
per cent discount per package. 

Gem Damaskeen safety razors. 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per 
dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago; 2 dozen lots, $8.00 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per dozen net, f.0.0. Chi- 
cago. Gem extra blades, lot of 1 dozen packages, $4.20 per 
dozen packages; 12 dozen packages, $3.84 per dozen pack- 
ages; 36 dozen packages, $3.60 per dozen packages. 

Ever Ready safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per dozen 
net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8.00 per dozen net, f.o.b. 
Chicago, Ever Ready extra blades, standard package of 6 
blades, lots of 1 dozen packages, $3.36 per dozen packages; 
per card of 2 dozen packages, $6.72 per dozen; lots of 5 
ecards in one shipment, $6.24 per card. 


Table Ware.—Oneida Community teaspoons, per dozen net. 
f.o.b. Chicago, $4.75: Oneida Community tablespoons, $9.52 
per dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago; Oneida Community dessert 
spoons, $8.92 per dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago; Oneida Com- 
munity hollow handle knives and forks, $14.30 per set of 6 
knives and 6 forks, net f.o.b. Chicago; solid flat handle 
medium knives and forks, Oneida Community, $9.41 per set 
of 6 knives and 6 forks, net f.o.b. Chicago. 

Table Cutlery.—‘‘Gross Goods,’”’ standard makes and pat- 
terns, cocoa, ebony and white bone handles, $11.00 to $33.00 
per gross net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Silverware.—1847 Rogers flatware, new list prices dated 
July 15, 1919. On basis $11.00 per doz. for teaspoons; on 
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basis $22.00 per doz. for tablespoons, less 50-10-5 per cent 
discount, 


Nickel Silverware.—Teaspoons, $13.40 per gross net, f.0.b. 
Chicago. Tablespoons, $26.86 per gross net, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Medium knives and forks, six knives and six forks in a set, 
$3.50 per set net, f.0.b. Chicago. 


Shears.—Nickel plated straight trimmers, regular pattern, 
6-in., $11.20 per doz.; 7-in., $12.90 per doz.; 8-in., $14.20 per 
doz.; japanned straight trimmers, regular pattern, 6-in., 
$9.60 per doz.; 7-in., $10.80 per doz.; 8-in., $12 per doz.; 
barber shears, nickel-plated, regular pattern, 7-in., $12.80 per 
doz.; 8-in., 914.20 per doz. All prices net, f.o.b, Chicago. 


Twin Cities Cutlery Market 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, Sept. 6, 1919. 


UTLERY still continues to sell well and all stocks 

are beginning to suffer from the labor troubles in 
the East, although the shortage is not acute as yet in 
this market. Jobbers apparently have good stocks on 
hand, having probably anticipated some trouble of the 
present kind. Dealers are fairly well stocked also 
and are finding ready sales for anything that they have 
in stock. It is to be regretted that American cutlery 
manufacturers are meeting with any trouble whatever, 
as this will serve as an opening wedge for foreign 
makes of goods of this description. 

This week, especially, cutlery is in good demand, as 
many State Fair visitors are buying pocket knives, 
razors, shears and other goods of this general descrip- 
tion as presents for the folks who did not attend the 
fair. Trade is especially good with the large number 
of people in the cities and with the general holiday air 
that this gives to the stores. Local prices show no 
particular change and probably will not reflect any 
change until further changes are made in the eastern 
markets. 

Holiday goods are being considered by dealers and 
being ordered forward from the jobbers. Some dealers 
are showing a line of holiday goods or at least be- 
ginning to make a place for them. Vacations and out- 
ings still continue to draw on the stocks of boy scout 
knives, fishing knives and goods of this general descrip- 
tion. Paring knives and kitchen cutlery are especially 
in demand, owing to the canning season. Goods of this 
description are moving nicely, with no particular ques- 
tion as to the price. 


Boston Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Sept. 6, 1919. 


HE cutlery supply situation in Boston, at least, 

appears to be growing more and more unsatisfac- 
tory instead of better. This condition of affairs 
appears to be based largely on labor troubles at various 
producing points. All kinds of scissors and shears 
are scarce. The salesmen representing the manufac- 
turers are accepting orders for goods, but subject to 
delayed delivery. The call for high-grade stock is 
especially active, the rank and file of retail houses say- 
ing the proportion of increase in the consumptive 
demand being far greater than that for the cheaper 
kinds. Possibly this fact is due to the lower grade 
kinds that have quadrupled in value since the war 
started, while the better kinds have only a little more 
than doubled in price. It is growing more evident 
each day that the retail fellow who picks out a cer- 
tain line of scissors and shears, either high grade or 
low grade, and convinces the manufacturer he is going 
to stick to that line, is the fellow, who in the long run 
is going to get better service in the matter of deliv- 
eries. The manufacturers have so much business on 
their books that they unquestionably will be obliged to 
do more or less discriminating in shipments. The retail 
house that jumps about from pillar to post may find 
it is not getting as much stock as supposed it would. 
Another point the retail trade should remember, accord- 
ing to well informed people, is that the scissors and 
shear situation is not going to be normal for a very 
long time. 

The average jobbing house here has more orders 
for pocket knives than it possibly can fill this fall 
unless the manufacturers, by a streak of luck, are able 
to make more prompt shipments. Butcher, bread and 
similar knives also are none too plentiful. 

The hardware trade appears to be better off so far 
as old-fashioned razors go than it is on any other kind 
of cutlery. The manufacturers apparently have very 
nearly caught up with orders, especially the makers 
of the better kinds. The announcement that the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co. has notified its wage earners 
and operatives of a general advance in wages, effect- 
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ive Sept. 1, averaging about 10 per cent, suggests that 
safety razors will not be cheaper this year, at least. 


Snips.—Tinners’, No. 12, $1.10 each; No. 10, $1.75; No. 9, 
$1.94; No. 8, $2.19; No. 7, $2.75. Dental snips, No. 0, $10.90 
per doz.; No. 1, $11.90. 


Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3-in., $10 list per doz.; 3%-in., $10.40; 
4-in., $10.80. Standard ladies’ (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $10.60 list per doz.; 5-in., $11.40; 6-in., $12.80. 
Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $10 list per doz.; 4%-in., 
$10.40; 5-in., $10.80. Buttonhole, 4%-in., $12.80 per doz. 
Manicure, 3%-in., $14.20 per doz. Nail, 3%4-in., $14.20 list 
per doz. 


Shears.—High-grade japanned, 6-in., $9.60 per doz.; 
6%-in., $10.20; 7-in., $10.80; 7%4-in., $11.40; 8-in., $12; 8%-in., 
$12.60; 9-in., $15; 10-in., $18.50; 11-in., $21; 12-in., $22.70; 
13-in., $25.20. Nickel plated, 6-in., $11.20 per doz.; 6%-in., 
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$12.10; T-in., $12.90; 7T4-in., $13.50; 8-in., $14.20; 8%-in., $15; 
9-in., $17.80. ‘ 

Knives.—Butcher, beech handles, standard makes, 6-in., 
$3.85 per doz.; 7-in., $4.40; 8-in., $5.70; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., 
$12. Ebony handles, standard makes, 6-in., $6.60 per doz.; 
7-in., $7.75; 8-in., $9; 10-in., $12; 12-in., $15. 

Pocket Knives.—Standard two-blade, cap, bolster and 
shield, brass lined, desirable sizes, $10 per doz.; less desirable 
kinds, bolster and shield, $9; steel lines, 3%4-in., two blades, 
$5.75; less desirable kinds as low as $4.20. 


Clippers.—Flexible horse clippers, No. 1, $12.75; No. 2, $16, 
list. 
Hair Cutters.—Popular kinds, plain cases, Tic. and $1.50 


each. Fancy cases cost more. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette regular, sets, $5; traveling sets, 
$16 to $27, less 25 per cent discount; Auto-strop, regular 
sets, $5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, $1 sets, $8.40 in 
dozen and $9 in less than dozen lots; Ever-Ready sets, $8.40 
in dozen and $9 in less than dozen lots. 








TRADE CONDITIONS IN 
Paints, Oils and Colors 








Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Sept. 6, 1919. 


Fagen the big Boston paint houses being almost 
swamped with orders for practically everything 
they handle. Quite an ideal picture, isn’t it? But 
there is a “hard luck” tint in the background of that 
picture. The factories that manufacture mixed paints 
are so far behind on deliveries the chances are they 
will not catch up on orders during the balance of the 
year, at least. When they do ship a car of paint, it 
seems as though the railroad never would notify local 
houses that the goods have-arrived. An example—a 
local house is notified by wire a car of mixed paints 
has left the factory in New York. The car stands on 
the New York rails five days before its wheels turn. 
Three days are consumed in getting the car to Boston, 
and two more 24 hours pass before the freight clerk 
wakes up to the fact that the car is here awaiting 
disposition, a total of 10 days. Another day is needed 
to get the paint from the freight yard into the shelves 
of the paint house lofts. 

Efficiency and service, in the meantime, have gone to 
the dogs. The consumer is calling up on the phone or 
writing every day or so, demanding his paint and 
telling the big fellow what he thinks of him. Mr. Big 
Fellow hardly knows which end he is standing on. 
And so far as he can figure, he sees nothing that indi- 
cates any letup in the demand for mixed paints and 
other things and, therefore, is inclined to believe that 
market conditions will grow steadily worse instead of 
better. The hardware jobbing house is having its 
troubles in securing mixed paints and is continually 
trying to square itself for not making more prompt 
deliveries. The retail hardware house, as a rule, 
wants mixed paint, and wants it badly. The boss is 
having his troubles in explaining to the consumer why 
he is out of this or that color or container. It is a 
fine mixed up condition of affairs. One big paint 
house, however, finds some consolation in the situation. 
He says: “Although conditions are highly unsatisfac- 
tory at the moment, I feel that I have a lot to be 
thankful for, for I feel that it is far better to be 
scratching around for supplies than for customers. 
The only thing all of us can do is to be patient and let 
matters take care of themselves as fast as possible.” 

Some of the leading paint houses here have made 
some advances in prices charged for packages includ- 
ing jugs, half barrels, kegs, etc. The principal change 
is in prices on ten-gallon cans, jacket or box, which 
are charged at $1.50 each, returnable as charged less 
the expense of return. 

Dry Colors.—The dry color situation does not seem to 
change very much. The demand for the standard colors is 
all that could be expected, stocks here are far from burden- 
some, and the market apparently is on a very strong basis. 

Barrel Lots.—Plaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whit- 
ing (commercial bolted), 2c. per lb.; whiting, gilders, 2c. 
per lb.; dry zine (American), 20c. per Ib.; lamp black, bulk, 
15c. per lb.; lamp black, in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt 
umber, 9c. to 12c. lb.; raw and burnt sienna, 15c. to 17c.: 
Prince’s metallic brown, 3\c.; yellow ochre, 3%c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. lb. 

Pound Lots.—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 50c. Ib.; in 
1%-lb. packages, 51c. Ib.; in %4-lb. packages, 52c. Ib.; ultra- 
marine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—The local glue market continues to drag along in a 
dull and uninteresting manner. Most of the important paint 


houses still have more stock than they wish, notwithstand- 
ing the fact they have not bought to any great extent for 
some time, but prices hold firm owing to wholesale market 
conditions. ; 

Glue, ground, l4ec. per Ib.; 
net, 37c. Ib. 

Lead.—The demand for lead continues to gain steadily, al- 
though some houses say it is still far below normal owing 
to the fact that so many people are buying mixed paints. 
There is nothing in view that suggests lower prices for 
some weeks, at least. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 50- 
Ib. kegs, 13%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13c.; for 500-lb. lots 
and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and litharge, 
12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%c.; 100-lb. 
kegs and larger, 13c.; red lead, in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 1l4c.; 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13%c. lb. 
Orange mineral, 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs. 
1314c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13\4c. 

Oils, Etc.—After holding steady for more than a month, 
local prices for linseed oil this week took a sudden drop of 
lle. per gallon. The change has been expected for some 
days because of the recent weakness in the market for 
both domestic and foreign seed. Turpentine continues very 
high, but not as much so as it has been of late. The mar- 
ket unquestionably will remain strong until foreign demands 
have been satisfied. Wood alcohol is slightly higher. Con- 
sidering the prices asked for oil, turpentine and alcohol, the 
demand for such things is remarkably good. The Massachu- 
setts city and town authorities have not been able to grant 
alcohol licenses or approve the present form on the labels 
required. Applications for licenses should be made at once 
to local boards of health in order to protect dealers in their 
sales. 

Castor oil, $2.30 per gal.; cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 
50 gal. or more, 25%c. per gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 17c. 
gal.; lard oil, $1.80 gal.; alcohol, denatured, 57c. gal.; wood, 
$1.42 gal.; linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $2.26 gal.; in 10-gal. 
lots, $2.36; in 5-gal. lots, $2.41; in gal. lots, $2.46; neatsfoot, 
$1.85 gal.; sperm, $2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor oils, 50c. 
gal.; turpentine, $1.85 gal. in barrel lots; in 10-gal. lots, 
$1.92; in 5-gal. lots, $1.95; in 1-gal. lots, $1.97. 

Shellac.—Shellac gums are still very hard to get and nat- 
urally prices for them remain very high, the general asking 
quotation being $1.50. Some relief in the supply situation 
may come in October or November, but inasmuch as for- 
eign quotations have been marked up, the domestic market 
may continue on a high basis. 

Sundries.—The sundries market continues active and firm. 
Some things in this department are reported as in light sup- 
ply, but generally speaking the average house has enough 
of everything to fill all immediate requirements. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 8c. lb.; commercial putty 
(in drums), 6c.; floor waxes, 45c. per Ilb.; paraffin wax in 
225-lb. cases, 118-20 melting, 9%4c. lb.; 123-25 melting, 9\c.: 
128-30 melting, 104c.; crude wax, 7c. per lb.; paint remover, 
2.50 list; oxalic acid, 35c. per Ib. 

Varnishes.—Business in varnishes continues good. 
are small here and prices hold very firm. 


Twin Cities Paint Market 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, Sept. 6, 1919. 


AINT sales are not as heavy as a few weeks ago, 

but still are extremely good for this season of the 
year. The decrease is attributed to several factors, 
namely, the amount of small insects at this season; the 
hot weather and the increase in price of paints and 
paint materials. The latter factor may not have as 
much to do with it, as paint dealers in general seem 
to expect heavy sales this fall. However, regular paint 
at $5.25 or more per gallon is not attractive to the 
average householder or property owner and painting is 
consequently delayed as long as possible and ever 
longer than the conditions of the buildings might war. 


plate, 35c. per Ilb.; clear bon- 
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rant. Prices are holding steady and strong, as pre- 
viously quoted,*with the exception of turpentine, which 
has had its usual fluctuation. 

Mixed Paints.—Mixed paint is not selling as rapidly as 
a few weeks ago, but is still moving fairly free. Prices 
show no further change since last advance. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Mixed paint at 
93.60 per gal. for first grade; $2.30 per gal. for second grade. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil has taken a decided slump in 
_—. Sales are fairly good, with stocks in only fair con- 

ition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil 
,in barrel lots at $2.30 per gal.; raw linseed oil in barrel 
lots at $2.28 per gal. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine has suffered the usual fluctuation, 
but price holds as a whole at about the same quotation. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Turpentine in barrel 
lots at $1.88 per gallon. 

Denatured Alcohol.—There has been no change in the de- 
natured alcohol market, price holding steady as last quoted. 
Sales are not quite as heavy as a few weeks ago. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Denatured alcohol 
in barrel lots at 50c. per gallon. 

White Lead.—There is no change in the white lead market 
so far, and sales are at about the usual normal rate. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White lead in 100-lb. 
lots at $11.81 per cwt. with the usual differentials for size 
of package and quantities. 

Shellac.—The shortage in shellac mentioned some weeks 
ago is still continuing. There seems to be no present possi- 
bility of a plentiful stock of this class of goods. Prices 
show no further change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
barrel lots at $4.50 per gallon. 
at $4.25 per gallon. 

Steel Wool.—Steel wool is moving fairly well, 
somewhat more slowly than a few weeks ago. 
no further change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks the No. 00 steel wool 
at $1.03 per lb.; No. 0 at 67c. per lb.; No. 1 at 53c. per Ib. 


White shellac in 
Orange shellac in barrel lots 


although 
Prices show 





Harvesting Fall Paint Profits 
(Continued from page 99) 
least every two weeks from this time until the 
close of the painting season. 

Demonstrate your lines. Rig up an easel on 
which you can display a panel board showing the 
various wall finishes. The board should have a 
regular base-board and moulding trim. A metal 
disk or an old buggy wheel can be used to advantage 
for displaying samples of colors in auto paints, var- 
nish stains and similar lines. 

Use the edges of the paint shelving to display 
catch lines of paint advertising. The signs can 
be painted on strips of cardboard which are tacked 
to the shelf edges. These signs should be of a uni- 
form size and lettering, and should read consecu- 
tively from the top of the shelving to the base. 

Paint the shelving and fixtures of the paint de- 
partment in some distinctive yet tasty color, show- 
ing the trade that you take the same medicine you 
prescribe. 

Turn the cans of mixed paints on your shelves 
upside down occasionally. It will keep the paint 
from settling and hardening in the bottom of the 
can, and make mixing easier when sold. It will also 
induce the prospective customer to ask questions, 
giving you an opportunity to talk paints. 

Distribute every bit of the literature the paint 
manufacturers send you. It represents the selling 
arguments of the highest salaried salesmen and 
advertising experts, and will get results if you give 
it a fair chance. Keep this literature, and the 
various color cards in a neat rack in the paint de- 
partment, and give every person who enters the 
store an opportunity to help himself to the cards 
or booklets which appeal to him. 

Finally, go out after paint business now as you 
never did before. Remember that the consumer 
has the money now with which to buy the paint, and 
that generally speaking he needs paint. You are 
saving him money every time you sell him a can of 
paint. 

Remember, too, that there hasn’t been half enough 
paint sold the past two years to properly preserve 
the buildings of this country, and that these build- 
ings must be painted this fall or the owners will 
ose hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

In other. words, the paint crop is ripe and ready 
or the sickle. Let’s go. 





























Hardware Age 


Chicago Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Sept. 6, 1919. 


For epee the troubles between the carpenters and 

the contractors and material men of Chicago have 
not as yet been settled, and approximately $125,000,000 
worth of building, projected or under contract, is being 
held up, paint sales through the Chicago territory gen- 
erally are very satisfactory. Stocks of retailers and 
jobbers continue light, although the paint manufactur- 
ers are doing their utmost to fill the demand. 

A generally weaker tone characterizes the linseed oil 
market, due to the incoming new crop of flax seed and 
to a continued and unabated increase in the ability of 
Argentine to furnish seed when the price warrants it. 
England and America have both bought heavily of Ar- 
gentine seed, and it is now evident that the Argentine 
supply has been underestimated. The prospect of an 
increased flax acreage in that country, the seed from 
which will reach America about next March, seems to 
have caused linseed oil consumers to overlook conditions 
likely to prevail in the oil markets prior to next spring. 
There is practically no oil in the tanks of the crushers 
at this time, and the producers have urgent shipping 
orders for at least 500 cars. Naturally it is safe to con- 
clude that there is very little oil in the hands of the 
distributers and consumers. There is almost no seed 
in the hands of local crushers, and some mills in this 
section are reported to be shut down for want of seed. 

As a result of surface conditions, linseed oil has 
dropped 1l1c. per gallon locally, and jobbers say that it 
may go slightly lower. However, the general outlook is 
not such as to indicate any heavy or long continued 
declines. In fact local crushers declare that the price 
will react and go higher before winter. 

Turpentine has been gradually creeping back to its 
high peak of a few weeks ago and this seems to have in- 
stilled confidence into the buyers who were skeptical. 
There is considerable selling for export, and domestic 

consumers are apparently decided that the only way to 
supply their wants is to buy at present prices. 

Conditions with regard to steel wool show little 
change, with the exception that the manufacturers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to catch up with their 
orders. The demand for steel wire of all kinds has been 
so great that the wire companies are accepting orders 
for shipment subject to delay and at their own conveni- 
ence. This naturally adds to the cares of the steel wool 
makers. Local prices have not been changed. 

The market for glue is decidedly stiff, and if the 
present heavy demand continues, an advance is very 
probable. 


Brushes.—Brushes are daily selling in better quantity, al- 
though the high prices are influencing the consumer to buy 
only when the old brushes are entirely worn out. Dealers 
are buying in better quantity than for some time past, but 
are still estimating their wants on a basis of their fall 
sales. Prices continue firm. 


Mixed Paints.—The demand for mixed paints of all kinds 
is increasing as the fall painting season opens, and the 
manufacturers are unable to keep pace with the call. Job- | 
bers and dealers have comparatively light stocks and seem 
unable to gain appreciably on them. Just now the sales are 
largely to the town customers, as the farmers are busy with 
their harvest, but a heavy demand from the farms is to be 
expected within a few weeks. Prices are firm. 


Linseed Oil.—Owing to the incoming crop of flaxseed and 
to recent heavy seed shipments from Argentine, the linseed 
oil market has weakened somewhat, and oil is now selling 
at llc, per gallon under the quotations of last week. The 
crushers claim that the condition is only temporary, as 
there is-practically no oil on the market and stocks of dis- 
tributors are low. It is estimated that there will be plenty 
of Argentine seed for shipment by next March, but between 
now and March there will be comparatively little seed avail- 
able. No doubt prices of oil are extremely high, and in time 
we are sure to have sharp declines, but this is hardly prob- 
able before March or April of next year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pure linseed oil, in barrels,.1 to 4 bbls., one delivery, raw, 
$2.37 per gal; boiled, $2.39 per gal.; 5 to 9 bbls., one delivery, 
raw, $2.25 per gal.; boiled, $2.27 per gal.; 10 bbls. or over, 
one delivery, raw, $2.13 per gal.; boiled, $2.15 per gal. Terms, 
30 days net, or less 1 per cent if paid within 10 days from 
date of invoice. 

Turpentine.—The turpentine market reflects a reaction 
toward the high prices of a few weeks ago, and on August 
27 the Savannah market closed at $1.71. The general indi- 
cations are that this market is real and firm. The quick 
return to the high levels, following the recent decline, is 
bolstering up the confidence of the buyers, and orders are 
coming in freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pure gum spirits of turpentine, in barrels, $1.93 per gallon. 


Denatured Alcohol.—During the past week denatured alco- 
hol has advanced strongly and is now selling at 6lc. per 
gallon on the local market. The rapid rise of the past few 
weeks is due to the heavy domestic demand which is backed 
by a tremendous and growing foreign demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 180 deg. 
denatured alcohol, in barrels, 6lc. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. 
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cans, 20c., and one gal. cans, 25c. more per gal., which 
prices include container. Where sold in bulk in less than 
barrel lots, the price is 10c. per gallon higher with extra 
charge for ‘containers. 

White Lead.—The demand for white lead shows a steady 
increase from both the consuming industries and the dis- 
tributing trade. There is also a good export demand, and 
the producers are kept busy in an effort to fill their orders. 
No price changes have been made, and it seems doubtful if 
any will be made before the first of the year. The market 
is very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-lb. 
kegs, 13c. per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 134c. per lb.; single kegs, 
$6.75 each; 25-lb. kegs, 13%4c. per lb.; single kegs, $3.45 each; 
12%4-lb. kegs, 13%c. per lb.; single kegs, $1.80 each. 

Shellac.—The shellac market shows little change. Some 
small shipments are arriving from the East, but as these 
are all sold on back orders, there is practically none left 
for general trade. The price in the primary market on all 
grades is firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
pure shellac (4-lb. goods), 
gal.; yellow, $5.50 per gal. 

Dry Colors.—The market on dry colors is still very firm, 
with a steady demand. The market on blues is particularly 
strong because of the situation with regard to raw materials. 
Blacks are moving freely, and chrome greens are in demand. 
teds and yellows are moving in satisfactory quantity, but 
sales of paris green have fallen off on account of the close 
of the spraying season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: New York 
plaster of paris, in barrels, $3.50 per ewt.; ae whiting, 
in barrels, $1.75 to $2.50 per cwt.; English Venetian red, in 
barrels, $2.50 to $4 per cwt. 


Strictly 


$5.75 per 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
in gallon cans, white, 


Washington News 


(Continued from page 107) 


catalogues quoting prices and enumerating the location 
of stores to which residents of each of the several states 
should address their mail orders. These catalogues will 
be made available to the public at every Post Office and 
Post Office Sub-station in the United States, and the 
commodities offered for sale and sales price will be 
made public through the press. 

The stock of each commodity, the surplus of which 
is sufficiently large to justify such procedure, will be 
redistributed throughout the country and allocated to 
the selling centers on the basis of population of the 
territory supplied by each particular store, thus assur- 
ing the residents of each state of their proper allotment. 
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Stores to Be Opened in Fourteen Cities 


While the War Department has not yet definitely de- 
termined upon the cities in which stores will be estab- 
lished, the present plan is to open stores in the four- 
teen zone supply cities, which are: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Antonio, Omaha, 
El Paso, San Francisco, and Washington. It is ex- 
pected that in those sections of the country in which 
large areas are embraced in zone boundaries additional 
cities will be selected as sale centers. 

This plan of the War Department will make directly 
available to the American public the War Department’s 
large surplus stocks of socks, underwear, shirts, rain 
coats, blankets, gloves, tobacco, soap, and other house- 
hold commodities. 

The War Department will announce in the near future 
the names of the cities in which the retail stores are 
to be established, and will make public, as soon as the 
catalogues can be prepared, a list of the commodities to 
be offered for sale in these stores and the prices at 
which they will be sold. 


Dates for the Big Trade Conference 


HE dates for the International Trade Conference 

Atlantic City, called by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, have been fixed for 
September 30, October 3, by Homer L. Ferguson, 
President of the National Chamber, and A. C. Bed- 
ford, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference. It is announced that the business 
delegates from England, France, Italy and Belgium 
will arrive in the United States about September 25, 
and at least 3000 American business men will meet 
the foreign delegates at Atlantic City to discuss 
plans for the restoration of world commerce. 

Twenty vital subjects will be considered. After 
the conference the foreign delegates will make a 
short tour, visiting leading industrial centers, as 
guests of the National Chamber. 


in New York September 6, 1919 
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Publicity for the Retailer | 








Showing Up Mail Order Prices—Fine House Organ Published by Hard- 
ware Manufacturer—Pages from Business-getting Store Papers 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Convincing Analysis of Catalog Prices 2—Telling the personal story of a great manufac- ' 
? turing plant 


No. 1 (11 in. & 18 in.) | 
DISSTON BITS 


PUBLISHED BY 
' Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 


Saws, Tools, Steel and Files 


After a careful reading of this ad sent us by 
Schlafer Bros. Hardware Company, the reader will 


1—IJn which mail-order prices are shown to be high 


DO MAIL ORDER HOUSE GOODS PAY? | —-— 


Main Office and Plant 
PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Plant: TORONTO, CANADA 


AUGUST, 1919 


To Our Employees 














An opportunity will be given all employees of the Company | 
~ | 


ble cost from the row | 


THs is just a common sense ad for common sense people proving that it 9 purchase ter supply of potatoce at the lowest po 
in buying-at home you not only get better service, and goods of the Call. on at the Cafeteria and TELL HIM THE 


ss . QUANTITY'1 DESIRED AS SOON AS POSSIBLE and dur 
same quality or better, but that you are also getting them without delay 
and at a lower price. You also have the satisfaction of buying from mer- 
chants who you know personally and who are always ready and willing 


in our yards where each pur 
me by paying balance due per bushel, fur 
nd drawing awa 





the frst attempt at co-operative purchasing of food: 
to adjust all claims if your purchases are unsatisfactory. for the Dench of our employees and it rests with you as to how 
.The following articles are only a few picked from the latest Sears "eee Seeeacne © Seem ae 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward catalogues. We guarantee that our : pad Question of nang 
goods quoted are of the same quality or better than the mail order goods. Wa pro re 4, 





BR. & Co. Price, Cat No. 138 
$3.82 and Freight . 
a7 5 


Catalog Me. ARTICLE 


OUR PRICE 
SR8SO2 8 day alarm clock. ; 


gauge and tubing . 
Red barn paint. per gallon . 


m. i 
Paint and varnish remover, pe gallon eee 
Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 885 + 
‘Mont Ward Co's Price, Cat. Bo ” 
ie ae Self regulating electric tron.. 7.80 

86D1529 Bread Raiser . eccccee SSS 
bs 11530 Bread raiser, 17 quart 
18312980 For, 

Champian X spark plugs..... 


AND MANY. OTHERS 


COMPARE THE FOLLOWING TIRE FACTS AND JUDGE FOR a ant wre : , 
YOURSELF IF YOU CAN AFFORD TO BUY MAIL ORDER TIRES answer the question in the heading in the negative. 





“Good Temper in A Man is Just as Essential to Good Work as in A Saw.” 

















3x3" 
Federal Tires 
aes 
sold by us are guaranteed 
7,000 Miles 
They weigh at least 16 Ibs 
They cost only $20.52 or $1.26 


per Ib. or $2.93 per thousand 
miles. We put them on your 
r FREE OF CHARGE. 


We make our own Adjustments 





3x3", 


Justice Tires sold by Sears Koe- 
tuck Co. are guaranteed only 
5000 miles, They weigh only 


12 Ibs. but cost you $18.40 or, 


$1.53 per lb, and $3.68 per 
thousand miles. If you get a 
poor one you must send it to 
Chicago and wait from 10 days 
to a month for an adjustment. 





3x3 

Riverside giant size tires sold 
by Mont. Ward & Co. are guar- 
anteed only $000 miles. They 
weigh only 14 Ibs, but cost -you 
$19.75 on $1.41 per Ib. and $3.95 
sper thousand miles. Here again 
you have the unsatisfactory 
arrangement of waiting for an 
adjustment. 








For Only 77c Above the Riverside Price You Get 2,000 Additional 
Miles When You Buy the Federals 


Federals cost 27. Ih. lees than Justice and 15¢ less than the Riverside. Federals cost 75c less per 
thousand miles than Justice and $1.82 less than R Riversides. 








BEFORE YOU PURCHASE YOUR NEXT BILL OF GOODS GET OUR PRICES. 


SCHLAFER HARDWARE CO. 


“QUALITY HARDWARE” 





For the ad is a clear demonstration that mail-order 
prices are not what they seem. 

We were specially ‘interested in the comparison 
made on tires and recommend that you read this 
portion of the ad very carefully. Few car owners 
think of weight when buying tires, yet weight is 
the factor that governs the lasting qualities of the 
tire. It will be seen by the comparisons that mail- 
order tires do not show up very well when the ques- 
tion of weight is considered. 

It will also be noted that while the price of Fed- 
erals is higher than that of the Riverside, the cost 
per pound is 15c less and the cost per thousand miles 
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is $1.02 less than the Riverside. It is thus shown 
that the selling price of a tire means little or 
nothing when it comes to quality comparison. A 
very low-priced tire might prove to be the most ex- 
pensive in the long run. 


A Manufacturer’s House Organ 
No. 2 (9 in. x 12 in.) 


This is the first page of the current number of 
Disston Bits, the house organ published by Henry 
Disston & Sons of Philadelphia. 

Disston Bits is a 16-page paper and appears 
once a month. It is devoted purely to the interests 
of Disston employees and in this respect we must 
say that Bits is unique. There is every oppor- 
tunity to boost the firm through the insertion of 
helpful articles which would tend to make better 
employees, but this is not done. The paper is abso- 
lutely an employee’s personal journal. 

It is somewhat unusual to see a house organ of 
this kind which has its pages, from cover to cover, 
filled with personal chat and gossip. Usually a 
house organ editor utilizes the interest created by 
his paper to boost the firm as a whole to a certain 
extent. Disston Bits simply goes to prove the need 
for such internal house publications and we are glad 
to say that such publications are now largely on the 
increase among American business firms. Heads of 
big business houses realize that it is good for a 
business to foster the personal and human side of 
its workers. Business is not considered such a cold 
proposition in these days. 


Fine ‘‘Dope’’ for Store Paper Editors 
No 3 (8 in. «11 in.) 


Here is a mighty fine page for your store paper. 
We took it from the current issue of The American 
Eagle, the store paper published by the American 
Hardware Stores, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


3—Be sure to use this page in your store paper 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


ON THE ROAD OR 
IN THE GARAGE 


Things of Interest 
Things An Autoist Ought to Know 
















third torn 


4 Thus he can minimize the amo 
SOME TIRE DONT'S. of current used in starting, whic * 


Don't run your cor with the whetls | very large. The current required 
lignment. Wheels that don’t | § 200 to 600 times as much as rv 
an ordinary 16-cand! 


economical with 


ly necessary 


o 
d re He should determine the ear speed 
Don't over-inflate x, * you bke th 
re 4 dc 
i damaged | bys Ste nntan ob Gaeta y a wagon, | % which his cut-out relay make 
a always Being the cor to an in Dou't ignore sm uts. A pateh | Connection with the battery, and op 
‘op. The momentum and | i” time saves dollars erate the car as much as posible 





Don't buy tires smaller than re | above this speed 
commended by the manufacturer jor If be drives much in a congested 
city district and stops bis engine 
many times, he will find that his bat 


st 

t of the car will frequently 
a the rear wheels to slide along 
for a considerable distance and 
grind off the tread of the tir 





Another way to spoil a set of tires 
s to drive in street car tracks. If 
this is persisted in the tread rubber 
s pot only worn away by the edges 
of the rails, but the fabric is con- 
tinually pressed at a certain point, 
which causes breaks in the fabric. Ila 


rie.underveath weakened from the 
effects of moisture and decay, gives 
away 








hs. They 

ney will pay fer 

Don't buy # nameless tube or eas 
ing. The manufacturer who is 
afraid to put his ane on his pro- 
duct re ashamed of t 

Per’ the one damages to 
tires pl from renaiog with them 


deflated. A soft or flat tire on a 
ront wheel can amas be noticed 





tery can be kept more nearly charged 


» | by changing cears in traffic whenever 


becessary instead of trying to do it 
all on bigh gear. The reason is that 
by changing gears he boosts his en 
gine speed so that bis battery ix 
charged, while if he tries to pul! 
slowly on high Fe gets down to « 
speed at which charging stops due 
to the opening of the cut-out 
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4—Carrying the special sale story in the store paper 








JUST TO REMIND YOU) 
Tear van Emocms [oot OO BiG_ WARSHIPS 
MUST HAVE 


































cB } 6th --- ~ Annual -- 6th 
seamen] wi pr JULY SALE 


y KITCHEN 
“SS CUTLERY 


KNIVES OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES--THE 
PRODUCT OF AMERICAN CUTLERY CO, LAN 
DERS, FRARY & CLARK, MID WEST CUT 
LERY CO., J. RUSSELL CO., GOODELL CO. AND 





Even though we are sin 


OTHER LEADING CUTLERY MANUFACTUR 
ERS—ALL AT 


FACTORY COST 


PARING KNIVES 
fh biada of gond quality steel, round 


‘Whatever they desire in|: 
Toys we have it. a 
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SPATULAS 


PUTTY KNIVES 





BUTCHER KNIVES 





Pennsylvania Hardware 
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and Paint Co. 3 
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7 oe _CHEESE KNIVES 
Campers aL 
TAKE NOTICE KITCHEN CLEAVERS 
Read the Enamel Ware | ay 
Ad in this issue and \ cola 
for how little money 
i Bsa gl al AND FORK SETS 
mp kitehen, and Clark mabe 
Also Note et : $1.50 








The Cutlery Items. 
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The Eagle is one of the most carefully edited and 
impressive store papers that we receive. Its edi- 
torial policy is big and broad with the result that 
when The Eagle is opened, it is READ. In this 
number, for instance, there is a story on American- 
ization, a short story, interesting paragraphs on 
general items, good verse, humor, and a number of 
special articles among which we would mention an 
article on a vacation in a bungalow and one on gar- 
den suggestions. 

This page, which is reproduced, shows how care- 
fully matter is selected for The Eagle. Every car 
owner will be eager to read these items, and we sug- 
gest that you use them in the next issue of your 
own store paper. 

On the page opposite to these suggestions, there 
was listed some needs for the motorist. Thus the 
editor cashed in on the interest of his page of auto 
hints. 


The Store Paper and the Special Sale 


No. 4 (11 in. x 15 in.) 


Here is a page from the current issue of Penn- 
Ware News, the store paper published by The Penn- 
sylvania Hardware & Paint Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This page shows how the store paper may be made 
the medium for announcing a special sale and carry- 
ing to the reader complete news of it. A total of 
three full pages in this issue were devoted to the 
sale. 

Note the small ads on this page; how effective 
they appear when set next to a reading column. 
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Coming Conventions 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 1919. Headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary, National Hardware Association, 505 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. F. D. Mitchell, secretary, American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIl., Dec. 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, chair- 
man, Detroit, Mich. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 9, 
10, 11, 1919. W. B. Porch, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa City. 

PaciFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash., Jan. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1920. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Imperial Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., Jan. 27, 28, 29, 30, 1920. E. E. Lucas, secretary, 
Hutton Building,, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treas- 
urer, Stevens Point. 

New YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Syracuse, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 1920. Headquarters, Onondaga Hotel. Exhibition, 
State Armory, Jefferson Street. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1920. H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, Feb. 10, 11, 12 and 
13, 1920. Hotel -headquarters, Bellevue-Stratford. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, 
secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. James B. 
Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph Auditorium, St. 
Joseph, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. F. X. Becherer, secre- 
tary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

THE MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBIT at Grand Rapids, Feb. 10, 11, 12 
and 13, 1920. Headquarters, Hotel Pantlind. Ex- 
hibit at the Furniture Exhibition Building. A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. Karl S. Judson, ex- 
hibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Savold Tire Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Toron- 
to, Canada, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $3,000,000 by James E. Knox, 53 College Street; 
Frederick J. Livingston, 241 Jarvis Street; Edmund 
Barber and others to manufacture automobile tires, 
accessories, etc. 

The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
abrasive wheels, reports a large increase in business, 
especially in the last two months. The grinding wheel 
plant is operating at about 70 per cent of capacity, and 
at 75 per cent of the average month of 1918. Three 
months ago the comparison with last year was 65 per 
cent. The grinding machine end is on an even better 
basis than the abrasive wheel department and the shops 
are operating nearly at capacity. 


The American Can Co., McWhorter Street, Newark, 


Hardware Age 


N. J., has awarded a contract to Frederick Kilgus, 13 
South Sixth Street, for a three-story and basement 
factory, 50 x 130 ft., at Oliver Street and New Jersey 
Railroad Avenue, including a one-story boiler plant. 

Edward V. Hartford, Inc., 141 Morgan Street, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., manufacturer of shock absorbers, etc., 
will remove its present plant about Nov. 1 to the. for- 
mer works of the Standard Ordnance Co., West Side 
Avenue and Carbon Place, Jersey City, and increase 
its present output. The eight- -story building now occu- 
pied by the company has been leased by the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile tires, talking machines, refrigerators, etc., which 
will occupy it. 

The Stevens Sled Co., Cold Springs, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by T. 
Butler, J. P. Quigley and J. B. Reeves, Steamburg, 
to manufacture sleds. 

The Stevens-Duryear Motor Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has ordered one 24-in. planer and a No. 70 Heald 
grinder; the Stromberg Electric Co., Chicago, has pur- 
chased an engine lathe and the Gardner Machine Co., 
Beloit, Wis., a radial drill. 

The McCord Mfg. Co., manufacturer of automobile 
supplies, Detroit, has acquired the Russell Motor Axle 

o., North Detroit, Mich. 

The Coleman Lamp Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by W. C. Cole- 
man, Del Mar, Cal.; and C. B. and Floyd Cole, Los 
Angeles, to manufacture lighting fixtures, lamps, etc. 

The Bluestone Auto Accessory Mfg. Co., Princeton, 
W. Va., recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000, will establish a local plant for the manufac- 
ture of jacks and other specialties. E. F. Peters is 
president, and E. G. Livesay is manager. 

The plant of the Adler Stove & Range Co., Carnegie, 
Pa., has been acquired by the Keighley Mfg. Co., for- 
merly located at Follansbee, W. Va. The new owner 
will use the plant for the manufacture of stoves, etc. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract to the Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for the erection of its proposed 
new plant at Ascot Park, Los Angeles. The main build- 
ing will be 300 x 580 ft. The entire plant, including 
eqiupment, is estimated to cost about $4,000,000. 

The Zenith Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, plans 
to erect a new plant for the manufacture of tires on 
a site recently acquired near Willoughby, Ohio. Plans 
prepared by A. W. Harris, Cleveland, architect, call 
for three buildings, 160 x 800 ft., three stories. 

The Republic Stove & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has had 
plans prepared for the erection of a three-story addi- 
tion, 60 x 112 ft. 


Robert Krakauer Killed 


As this issue of HARDWARE AGE was going to 
press the following wire was received from our repre- 
sentative in El Paso, Texas: 

“Robert Krakauer, of Krakauer, Zork & Moyes, El 
Paso, was accidentally killed Sunday morning.” 

Neither time nor space ‘permits a suitable tribute in 
this issue in the passing of the vice-president of one 
of the leading hardware jobbing houses of the South- 
west. A story of the life and leadership of Mr. Kraka- 
uer will appear in the next issue. 


Clinton-Wright to Acquire Spencer 


HE Spencer Wire Co., with plants in Worcester and 

Spencer, is to be acquired by the newly organized 
Clinton-Wright Wire Co., which is to increase its 
capital from $12,500,000 to $16,000,000, and is to change 
its name to the General Wire Co. 

The Spencer Wire Co. is one of the oldest wire manu- 
facturers in the country, having begun business in 
1828. The new consolidation should give the General 
Wire Co. an annual gross business of some $20,000,000, 
according to conservative estimates. At some later 
date it plans to establish mills in Pennsylvania and in 
Ohio for the manufacture of raw materials, but for 
the present will continue to buy its raw materials. 

Harry W. Goddard, president and treasurer of the 
Spencer Wire Co., will succeed Hon. George M. Wright 
as chairman of the board of directors of the Clinton- 
Wright Wire Co., who will remain a director of the 
corporation. George M. Thompson, manager of the 
Spencer Wire Co., has been elected a vice-president of 
the Clinton-Wright company, giving it three such offi- 
ers, and will be in charge of operations of all the plants 
in the combine. No other changes in the officers of 
the corporation are contemplated. 


Reading matter continues on page 128 
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HARDWARE AGE 


HIS 28-page supplement illus- 

trates and describes some of the 
many new products which we have 
perfected and placed on the market 
since the publication of our general 
catalogue No. 26. If you have not yet 
received a copy, write for it now. Ask 
for Supplement A. 


Mc KINNEY MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 


WROUGHT STEEL BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


PITTSBURGG, PA. 
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Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Gravity Roller Hinge 


A New Gravity Roller Hinge Fas 
recently been placed on the market by 
the R. F. Carpenter Manufacturing 
Co., 978 East Sixty-fourth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This hinge is de- 
signed for doors of all descriptions, 
both large and small. The hinge con- 
sists of five parts, and has no pins or 
superfluous parts to get out of order 
or to work loose. The upper hinge is 
a heavy casting with a pivot carried 
in a socket. The lower hinge is of sim- 
ilar design with the weight of the 
door carried on a wheel rolling on a 
double incline. The reversible cam 
in the lower hinge embodies a socket 
for the pivot and also an incline for 
the roller. 

The use of a spring for the closing 
force is wholly dispensed with. The 
door closes by its own weight by the 
force of gravity. That is the purpose 
of the roller at the bottom, which 
largely eliminates friction. The manu- 
facturers claim that this one type of 




















hinge 


Gravity roller 


hinge is adaptable to any swing door 
of any material, right or left. The 
cam is reversible. Another virtue of 
this hinge is that it may be installed 
on metal or any other material. The 
hinges are also adjustable for any 
width of post. These hinges are fur- 
nished in brass, malleable iron, or cast 
iron all in nickel-plated finish. 


New Electric Candlestick 


A novelty in the form of a Christ- 
mas Tree Electric Candlestick is being 


offered by C. B. Van Antwerp & Co., 
26 West Lake Street, Chicago, II.., 
for the holiday trade. This device 
consists of a white metal tube on 
an ornamental reflector pan, at the 
bottom of which is a spring clip for 
fastening the outfit to the limb of the 
tree. The reflectors are made in four 
colors, red, blue, green and gold. 
These candlesticks resemb’e an old- 





New electric candlestick 


fashioned candle and are easily at- 
tached to the limb of the tree. The 
lighting outfit is first strung on the 
tree, the lamps are unscrewed from 
their sockets, the sockets pushed up 
through the tube of the cand‘estick 
flush with the top. The lamp is then 
screwed back into the socket and the 
candlestick is fastened to the limb of 
the tree by a self-adjusting spring 
clip at the bottom of the reflector .pan. 


Novelty Safety Razor 


A. C. Penn, Inc., 185 Jackson Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., has recently 














New novelty safety razor 





placed a novelty razor on the market, 
known as the No. 8 Vanitie Model 
Penn Safety Razor. The virtue of 
this razor is its compactness and the 
ease with which it can be taken apart 
and kept clean. It is simple in ad- 
justment—the handle fits together in 
two parts and the complete handle 
fits into the razor head and holds the 
blade. In order to insert blade, it is 
onty necessary to give the handle a 
half turn. Two double bevel blades 
are packed with the razor. It is fur- 
nished in both nickel plated and gold 
plated finish. The illustration shown 
is three-fourths of the actual size. 


Self-Oiling Mop 


The Self-Oiling Mop has been placed 
on the market by the P. G. Davis 
Manufacturing Co., 815 East Forty- 
third Street, Chicago. The self-oiling 
feature of this mop is that it dis- 
tributes the polish even'y and does 
away with the soiling of the hands in 





WITH THE FLOOR 





O/e UNIFORMALLY 
AND AUTOMATIC- 
ALLY DISTRIBUTED 
TO EVERY STRAND BY 








CAPILLARY ATTRACTION 














Self-oiling mop 


oiling the mop. The polish is evenly 
fed to each of the strands by capil- 
lary attraction through the center 
head and oil chamber, so that every 
strand is properly moistened. 


Reading matter continues on page 130 
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RICHARDS-WILCOX 
Tried and True Trolley Track 


Every length bears the R-W Trade MarkmNone genuine without it 













Used in connection with R-W Sliding door hangers for many styles of 
doorway equipment—one of which is 


RICHARDS-WILCOX 
WAREHOUSE DOOR HARDWARE 


Parallel doors hung on R-W warehouse door hardware permit an opening 
at any point, eliminating the necessity of spotting freight cars and motor 
trucks, saving time, space and irritation. Convenient, durable, economical. 


R-W warehouse door hardware is built to stand the wear and tear to which 
constant use subjects it. 
Illustrated in R-W General catalog No. 16, 


pages 95 to 105. Write for particular infor- 
mation and prices. 
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CHICAGO BOSTON 
strous AURORA,ILLINOIS,U.S.A. jew york *UNORE 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Permu Safety Lock 


The Permu Safety Lock is a device 
placed on the market by the Whitting- 
ton Manufacturing Co., of Montrose, 
Pa., which is claimed to make all cars 
absolutely thief proof. This lock fits 
all cars and no keys are required for 
it, as each combination is different. 

The locking parts are made of drop- 
forged steel, making it difficult to 
break or flaw like soft material. The 
Permu is a permutation-combination 
lock. Each lock has an entirely dif- 





WW 


Permu safety lock 


ferent combination and a different 
method of revolution and change of 
character or numerals. It cannot be 
picked because it is not a tumbler- 


lock. It prevents theft because 
it controls the steering gear and 
no car can be driven’ which 


cannot be steered. With the Permu 
lock attached it is claimed a car can- 
not be towed. When the lock is fas- 
tened the pin cannot be removed, as 
the screw is covered by the locking 
arms. 

This lock is manufactured practi- 
cally entirely of steel. The two main 
portions of the lock which clamp above 
the steering column are made so that 
there is no screw which can be re- 
moved to take the lock off until the 
lock itself is released by the proper 
combination. 


Split-Rim Contractor and 
Expander 


Moss-Ochs Company, 9801 Manor 
Avenue, Cleveland, are manufacturing 





Watch this 
page 
each week 
for 
announcement 
of 
new motor 
accessories 























Split rim tool 


a new split-rim contractor and ex- 
pander. This device is so made that 
it can be adjusted to any size desired 
by simply regulating the vertical rod 
shown in the illustration. 

The rod can be detached in three 
parts and carried in a tool case of 
small dimensions for convenience and 
safety. The rim is accurately fixed 
and is stated to be both a time and 
effort saver for the practical motorist. 


Practical Tire Repair Articles 


Three of the latest tire accessories 
and repair articles placed on the mar- 
ket by the American Rubber & Tire 
Co. of Akron, Ohio, are the Lace-On- 


Boot, the Double-Wing Blowout 
Patches and the Cementless Tube 
Patches. 


The Double-Wing Blowout Patches 
are made of heavy tire fabric, the 
same as new tires. The patch is 


Reading matter continues on page 
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pliable, and will remain that way, as 
the layers are thoroughly frictioned 
and stick firmly together. The tire 


' 


Double-wing blowout patch 





plasters come in two sizes, 5 x 7 in. 
and 7 x 9 in., and are used in the 
inside of the casing. Prevents dam- 
age to the inner tube in case of a 
puncture or a blow-out. The wings 
slip over the feed on each side and 
prevent the patch from sliding 
around in the casing. Regular sizes 
are from 3 to 6 in. 

The Lace-On-Boot forms a tempo- 
rary emergency patch for the outside 
of the casing.- It consists of several 
layers of heavy tire fabric with vul- 
canized rubber surface, and is moulded 


The Lace-on-boot 


and shaped to the size of the tire. 
This patch is cut for raw-hide lacing 
with the layers kept down and all 
edges prevent friction. It forms an 
excellent temporary emergency patch 
and prevents the tube from being 
seriously damaged. 

The Cementless Tube Patches are 
made with a moulded pure gum base 
on which is a layer of the American 
five-minute cured vulcanizing cement 
which in heat form is applied under 
pressure. This makes a patch of both 





Cementless tube patches 


cured and uncured stock. The uncured 
portion is protected. 

These patches vulcanize themselves 
permanently to the tube through the 
heat created in the surface and it is 
said they will last longer than the 
tube. They are packed ten patches to 
a box. 
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Sow most important parts of any auto- 
mobile are the brakes. Motor car 
owners demand safety and at least one 
years guarantee of service. For larger 
PROFITS—sell Raybestos Brake Lining 
which is guaranteed to give at least one 
year’s service. 


THE? RAYBESTOS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


ORREST CITY, ARK.—The Liberty Hardware 
Company has recently been organized with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by J. Rufus Woody, Gazzola Vaccaro, 
A. B. Nimocks and John R. Grobmyer. The concern 
will deal in the following, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware and sporting goods. 
Forest ParK, ILL.—The Nicholas Hardware Com- 
pany of Oak Park has sold its branch store at 7342 
Madison Street to H. C. Peaslee & Sons, who will con- 
tinue the business under the firm name of the Peaslee 
Hardware Company. 

CINCINNATI, IowaA—O. H. Sayer & Son have sold 
their hardware store to Lee & Wyckoff. 

FAIRFIELD, IowA.—The Richardson Hardware Com- 
pany, recently purchased by Pedrick & McClain, has 
been bought by the Carlson Hardware Company. A 
line of automobile accessories will be added to the regu- 
lar stock, and catalogs are requested on baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles. builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games and washing machines. 

Stuart, Nesp.—M. J. Seger has sold his stock to the 
Stuart Farmers Mercantile Company. The new owner 
will carry a complete line of the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, bath- 
room fixtures, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, furnaces, furniture department, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and wash- 
ing machines. 

Concorp, N. H.—The Capital Hardware Company, 
58 North Main Street, has dissolved partnership. 
Arthur R. Griffin, who has been a member of the firm 
for many years, will conduct the business under his own 
name. Many improvements will be made in the store, 
and the stock increased. 

SHELDON, N. D.—A. S. Taylor, engaged in business 
for the past 50 years, has retired. 

DRESDEN, OHIO.—The Frazier Hardware Company 
has been organized as successor to Franzier Bros. by 
Cornelius S. Frazier, Ella A. Frazier, Robert J. Frazier, 
Paul S. Frazier and Brice Frazier, Jr. The capital 
stock is $25,000. 

StTroupssurRG, Pa.—C. L. Wallace & Co. have bought 
the hardware stock of Moses E. Miller. New shelving 
and wall cases have been installed. Catalogs are re- 
quested on automobile accessories and a general line 

of hardware. 

BAMBERG, S. C.—The Bamberg Furniture and Hard- 
ware Company has been reorganized. The company 
has been owned for many years by E. C. Hays and John 
Cooner. Recently Mr. Cooner and his two sons, Marion 
G. and E. Roy Cooner, have bought the entire business, 
and the business will be conducted under the name of 
J. Cooner & Sons. 

LETCHER, S. D—The Wooden and Weston implement 
stock has been sold to the Barnard-Giles-Moses Com- 
pany. 

NapLes, S. D.—C. H. Smith is purchaser of the im- 
plement stock of Krisher & Breen. Catalogs requested. 

MITCHELL, S. D.—The Peterson Hardware Company 
is purchaser of the wholesale and retail stock of Thune 
Bros. & Staehle. 

SPENCER, S. D.—The Wendt-Delger Hardware Com- 
pany will erect a two-story brick building, 50 x 80 ft. 

ParkKsTON, S. D.—Joseph Klimisch has disposed of 
his interest in the Parkston Implement Company to 
Benjamin J. Brown. 

LIVINGSTON, TENN.—The Arnold Hardware Company, 
doing both a wholesale and retail business, has increased 
its cavital stock from $12,000 to $24,000. G. A. Pettit 
and Perry H. Windle are now members of the firm. 
Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, baseball 
goods. belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 


churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
niture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and 
cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing mcahines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

CENTRALIA, WASH —The Holly-Mar Company has 
started in business at 203 N. Tower Avenue, carrying 
a stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested on a general line of hardware, automobile ac- 
cessories and sporting goods. 

TENINO, WASH.—The M. B. Peterson hardware stock 
is now owned by the L. A. McLain Hardware Company. 
Automobile accessories have recently been added. 

WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The Walla Walla Hardware 
Company is having quart rs fitted up in the Ludwigs 
Building, which it will occupy as soon as alterations 
are completed. The concern’s business is both whole- 
sale and retail. 

BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VAa.—R. Hunter’s Sous have 
been succeeded by W. Jack Hunter. 

BoscoBEL, Wis —F rederick L. Beimborn has disposed 
of his interest in the Beimborn-Miller Hardware Com- 
pany to George and William Miller. The Miller Hard- 
ware Company will be the new firm name. 

Boyp, Wis.—John J. Bruss, a member of the August 
Bruss hardware firm, has bought his father’s interest 
in the business. 

East ELLSworTH, Wis.—E. R. Quinn and L. M. 
Harris have purchased an interest in the East Ells- 
worth Hardware Company. Catalogs are requested on 
furniture. 

Fort ATKINSON, Wis.—Henry Hartman has bought 
property adjoining his store, on which he will erect a 
modern building. 

HOLLANDALE, Wis.—E. L. Severson has purchased the 
hardware business of M. Lunds, and requests cata- 
logs on the following lines: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
naper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cab- 
inets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, ‘toys, games and 
washing machines. 

LAKE GENEVA, Wis.—Andrew L. Malsch and Arthur 
G. Bullock have bought an interest in the hardware 
store of F. S. Moore. The F. S. Moore Hardware Com- 
pany is the new firm name. 

MARATHON, WIS.—The Lemmer Hardware Company 
has built an addition to its hardware store, and re- 
quests catalogs on a general line of hardware, furni- 
ture, implements and automobile accessories. 

MONTELLO, Wis.—R. F. Frank has moved his stock 
into the O’Donell Building. He requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, cutlery, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heavy hard- 
ware, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
vlumbing department, pumps, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods and tin shop. 

NEILLSVILLE, Wis.—E. S. Laabs and P. Powers, pur- 
chasers of a hardware business here, have put in a 
new front and flooring in their store. They request 
catalogs on automobile accessories. 

STETSONVILLE, W1s.—The Beintker & Hug Implement 
Company request catalogs on the following: Belting 
and packing, cream separators, dairy supplies, gasoline 
engines, heavy farm implements, pumps and wagons 
and buggies. 
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